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In one of our pleasant Friday after- 
noon rehearsals, when I was a boy at 
school, a talented young student from 
one of the senior classes delivered an 
original declamation ; and the burden of 
his story rang out eloquently at the end 
of each paragraph: ‘Truly the age of 
chivalry is past, while that of sophistry 
remains.’ I hardly understood the mean- 
ing of the words then, but I shall never 
forget how they thrilled me with a strange 
emotion ; and, ever and anon, as I have 
gradually left behind me those halcyon 
days of school-life, that clear musical 
voice has echoed in my heart the little 
sentence till it has become a sort of tal- 
isman, only too suggestive in my daily 
walk among my fellow-mortals. 

Those grand old days of chivalric 
splendor: what thoughtful school-boy, 
whiling away a holiday afternoon in the 
summer-woods, has not wished, with an 
intensity of longing, that he had lived 
centuries ago, when, clad in impregnable 
armor, he might have mounted his met- 
tled steed, and, with his good lance in 
rest, galloped away to do and to dare 
great deeds of valor, all for the smile of 
his lady fair, shut up at home in an old 
ivy-wreathed castle? And what fair- 
haired school-girl, dreaming over her 
well-read history, has not unconscious- 
ly bent her pretty head, and wreathed 
her sweet lips with a bewildering smile, 
as her young imagination pictured a no- 
ble knight rushing to meet his antagonist 
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in the gay tournament, with her bright 
scarf glittering across his breast ? 

Ay, and how many of those older 
boys and girls—whom we call men and 
women — learning more important les- 
sons in the great school of every-day 
life, do not sometimes, in a thoughtful 
hour, look back with a sigh and a regret 
upon that semi-barbarous age of knight- 
errantry, which history has encircled 
with a dim golden haze that reveals only 
its gentlest and brightest features ? 

But the age of chivalry is past; no 
longer do kings and princes, surround- 
ed by the flower and nobility of their 
realms, gather to witness the exciting 
scenes of the gay tournament; no long- 
er does the mailed and spurred knight- 
errant bend the knee to his ladye-love; 
no longer does the wandering minstrel, 
with his tuneful harp, beguile king and 
noble and peasant alike with his im- 
provised story of stirring deeds of valor 
and of conquest. The sun has set forever 
upon those weird old days, and in an- 
other hundred years the soft twilight 
that rests upon them to-day, will have 
grown imperceptibly almost into the 
night of forgetfulness. 

But is there nothing in our day to 
take the place of the chivalry of feudal 
times? Must we be contented to call 
the present only an age of sophistry ? 
Will the patient student of the-next cen- 
tury find no grand deeds of true heroism 
in the history of our time? 

Assuredly yes! the times may have 
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changed marvellously, but let us believe 
the change is for the better; men may 
be vastly different now from the men of 
the middle ages, but who does not know 
that human nature is progressive? The 
heroism of our age may be but little like 
the chivalry of the past, but who will 
deny that it is infinitely nobler and truer 
and grander ? 

Especially in our own America, where 
the sunlight of freedom shines on and 
on, brighter and brighter, where univer- 
sal and free education raises the masses 
to the level of kings, where social and 
religious and political liberty are un- 
bounded; especially in America, there 
must be countless deeds of heroism per- 
formed every day, which will brighten 
the page of our future history with un- 
surpassed lustre. 

Undoubtedly, the truest heroes live 
and die unknown, and the great egotisti- 
cal world never stoops to mark the place 
of their burial. There is an unwritten 
heroism in almost every life, a heart- 
record of noble deeds, which, could they 
be known and understood, would startle 
us with wonder and admiration. 

That man who, taking advantage of 
all the light that revelation and reason 
and education can afford him, strives 
always to do right, to live a consistent 
and blameless life, according to the dic- 
tates of his own conscience, is a hero 
in the widest acceptation of the term. 
What a constant battle he must fight all 
along his way; what a weary succession 
of hand-to-hand encounters must he meet 
every day! There is no one but knows 
what it is to resist a little temptation to 
do wrong; no one but must confess with 
humiliation how he has been overcome, 
again and again, by such temptation. It 
is never easy to do right; and to do right 
always is impossible, but there are some 
men whose lives attain so nearly to that 
impossible perfection, that we look upon 
them almost with awe, because we can- 
not see a single stain upon them. 

Human nature is the same every- 
where; our neighbor is naturally no 
better than we are; if he can do right, 
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so can we; then, while we fail, if he 
conquers all the innumerable foes that 
beset us on every side, what will you 
call him but a hero? There.is no more 
beautiful and noble heroism in the world 
than the heroism of a life devoted to the 
right; and yet a truly good man is al- 
most certain to be unpopular, if, indeed, 
he is noticed at all, by what we call the 
world. 

We look for something grand and 
astounding, and because we do not find 
it, we say: ‘There is no heroism.’ So the 
unbelieving Jews looked for an earthly 
king, who should come to them in all 
the pomp and glory of kingly majesty — 
and spat upon the Curist-child born in 
amanger. If we cannot realize and ac- 
knowledge the heroism of goodness and 
purity, who shall say that we would not 
crucify Jesus if Hz were to come among 
us to-day ? 

That man who, in the midst of a jeering 
and insulting rabble, puts his arm with- 
in that of some poor, senseless, vacant- 
eyed inebriate, and leads him away to a 
place of safety, performs a heroic deed. 
It is no twfling thing to meet the scorn 
and ridicule of our fellow-men, yet we 
say he only performed an act of com- 
mon humanity. 

But how many would pass by on the 
other side, and leave the poor sot to be 
trampled under foot by the unfeeling 
crowd? Does it not require genuine 
heroism to act the good Samaritan at 
all times, and under all circumstances ? 
Let us then dispense with the unmean- 
ing title philanthropist, and substitute 
in its stead hero. 

The wild keen wind, that shrieks down 
the streets on many a winter midnight, 
utters its sad music in the ears of the 
wakeful poor. In a crazy old tumble- 
down tenement yonder, up many flights 
of rickety stairs, in a little cheerless at- 
tic, with no fire and no warmth, crouch- 
ing over a penny candle, sits a mother. 
Her numb and bony fingers are busily 
sewing on some coarse garment, which, 
finished by the gray twilight of early 
morning, will bring in a scanty pittance 
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for the morrow’s sustenance. Anon, 
her heavy eyes rest tenderly upon the 
pile of straw in the corner, where, locked 
lovingly in each other’s arms, sleep her 
little boy and girl, and, with a tear that 
trickles down and freezes on her gaunt 
cheek, she plies her needle with new 
energy. Day after day, night after 
night, this poor woman, in her cheer- 
less attic, toils patiently on. You need 
not tell her that she is killing herself, 
for she knew that long ago, but her 
children must not suffer. She will 
starve that they may eat; she will freeze 
that they may be warm; no sacrifice is 
too great, no burden is too heavy to be 
borne, if only her darlings may be saved 
to her. By and by, a rude pine box will 
go jolting over the pavement in a com- 
mon cart. What is that, youask? ‘Only 
a dead pauper going to be buried,’ that’s 
all. And yet the story of that life of 
sacrifice, hid from the world in that 
homely coffin, is a story of sublime and 
Curist-like heroism. Only a pauper! 
Only a sainted martyr! for did she 
not give her life that her children might 
live ? 

Not always does the brazen trumpet- 
blast, and the booming of the deep- 
mouthed cannon herald the coming of 
the hero; not always does the plumed 
hearse and grand funereal cortége tell.of 
a hero — dead. 

The truest heroism is never known, 
save as accident may reveal it to us. 

The lives of many of the great million- 
aires in our large cities have much of 
the heroic in them. 

The poor boy who leaves his obscure 
country home, and, with his little bundle 
over his shoulder, trudges on foot the 
long distance to the great, strange city, 
seeking some employment whereby he 
may gain an honest livelihood, has com- 
menced a life which, rough and dis- 
couraging and humble as it may be, is 
sure to be full of heroic action. Toiling 
on persistently from day to day, the 
world marks him as he rises step by 
step from obscurity ; but the world 
knows nothing of that under-stratum 
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of life, where trials and discouragements 
and despondency are all in turn con- 
quered by the indomitable will of the 
hero. By-and-by, the poor boy awakes 
some morning and finds deep lines of 
care written on his brow, and gray hairs 
silvering his thick locks here and there ; 
and while he wonders at the unwelcome 
change, some one whispers to him that 
he is rich and influential. In a year or 
two he himself will have forgotten how 
much of heroic perseverance it required 
to keep him from giving up in despair— 
why should the world be expected to re- 
member ? 

But this field is too broad ; all men’s 
lives, with but rare exceptions, are full 
of unwritten and unknown heroism, of 
which they themselves are unconscious. 
We are all heroes, some time in our 
lives, or else we do not really live. 

‘The history of the world is but the 
history of great men,’ some one has 
said, with much wisdom. Feeling this 
intuitively, we are constantly on the 
alert for something vast and startling; 
unwilling to call any thing heroism, 
unless the world is attracted thereby. 
Hero-worship, to a greater or less de- 
gree, exists everywhere; and nowhere, 
perhaps, more than in America. For- 
getting the warning of the trite old 
maxim, ‘All is not gold that glitters,’ we 
fall into the too common error of mak- 
ing heroes. The brave and noble deeds 
of every-day life are too common; we 
must have something new and brilliant ; 
and so, if great men are not forthcom- 
ing at our behest, we go to work and 
manufacture them to order. 

Not a very long while ago, one of 
the Representatives to our National 
Congress intentionally and deliberately 
shot a companion in the street. The 
murdered man had committed a heinous 
crime, and had wronged his murderer 
so terribly, that nothing could in any 
degree compensate for his fearful error. 
There was the most stinging provoca- 
tion to personal revenge, and, when the 
wicked temptation flung its gauntlet at 
the feet of the injured representative, 
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he madly accepted the challenge, and 
imbrued his hands in the blood of a fel- 
low-man. 

What was the result? He was im- 
prisoned; not like the suspected felon 
in a loathsome dungeon, but in a com- 
fortable apartment, where every pains 
was taken to make his situation agree- 
able, and where many prominent men 
and women visited him, and condoled 
with him in his misfortune. The trial 
came on, the ablest counsel that could 
be found had been retained for his de- 
fence; a most eloquent plea was made ; 
and finally, after the merest mockery of 
a trial, the criminal was acquitted. 

This was not all. He stepped forth 
from his prison a hero; a shout of joy 
went up from the popular heart at his 
release; our newspapers were filled with 
his praises; his portrait hung on almost 
every wall; and it was by no means un- 
common to hear professedly Christian 
men and women affirm that he had done 
right. 

To-day he is honored by a high position 
in the army, and the generous, the ten- 
der-hearted world has benevolently con- 
signed the past to oblivion. Had this 
man been a poor, obscure day-laborer, 
plodding along through a hard life of 
toil, honest and true, until aroused to 
madness by some nameless wrong, how 
many weeks would have passed before 
his body would have hung dangling 
from the nearest gallows ? 

But we could not let the golden op- 
portunity slip away from us. Here was 
a man in the confidence of his constitu- 
ents, a representative man, holding one 
of the most prominent positions of 
trust in the gift of a free people, brought 
notably before the public because he 
was a distinguished criminal. We 
could not resist the temptation, so we 
made unto us a golden calf, and fell 
down and worshipped it. And yet the 
voice of the great Lawetver of Israel 
thunders forth from Mount Sinai, to- 
day, over the mists and shadows of a 
whole era of centuries, the divine edict, 
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graven on stone by the finger of the 
Autmicuty: ‘Thou shalt not kill!’ 

And this cannot be considered an 
isolated case; it is by no means rare 
that men, and women too, who are really 
deserving of universal contempt, are 
made the recipients of a sickly admira- 
tion. 

This process of making heroes out of 
those over whose acts we should at 
least cast the mantle of silent charity, 
cannot be otherwise than unhealthy and 
disastrous. 


But we have still another class of 
heroes, whose deeds, bright and splen- 
did as they may seem, can hardly be 
called truly heroic. We read their 
eventful histories; and while one sym- 
pathetic voice within us whispers, ‘he- 
roism,’ another whispers, ‘ fanaticism.’ 

A scarred and gray-haired old man, 
not many months agone, gathered about 
him a score of trusty followers, and con- 
ceived a gigantic but absurd plan of ne- 
gro emancipation. Foiled in his first 
attempt, yet stubborn in his faith, he 
held the Old Dominion at bay for twen- 
ty-four hours, and then succumbed to 
his fate. For years his life had been 
one of constant suffering and strife ; he 
was familiar with scenes of bloodshed, 
and seeing but one cause for the aggra- 
vated wrongs heaped upon his adopted 
State — burning with a wild longing for 
revenge upon the perpetrators of those 
wrongs—his mind became diseased ; 
and vainly imagining that he was the 
avenger chosen of Gop, he hurled him- 
self and his little band madly upon sure 
destruction, and paid the price of trea- 
son with his life. 

There was something sublime in that 
whole brief tragedy ; the old veteran, in 
his prison, in the court-room, and on the 
scaffold, displayed throughout the same 
indomitable and unconquerable convic- 
tion of right; meeting his doom at last 
calmly, dying a martyr to a principle. 

There was something grand in it all; 
for a moment it flashed upon us, like a 
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dream of the fearless chivalry of other 
ages; but the candid mind to-day can- 
not review the vivid drama without a 
feeling of pity for the dauntless but mis- 
taken old man; and we never pity true 
heroes, whatever may be their fate. 

Many people believe that this man 
was a Christian, that his deeds went up 
to heaven like a sweet incense. He is 
dead—who shall judge him? Not you 
or I, surely; but we cannot shut our 
eyes to the divine test: ‘ Vengeance is 
mine, I will repay, saith the Lorn.’ It 
is not left for the finite mind to discover 
the proper method of avenging great 
wrongs, and any attempt to wrest from 
Gop His peculiar prerogatives always 
results in a miserable failure. 

We must call this, then, the heroism of 
fanaticism ; and while we can but admire 
self-sacrifice and heroic deeds every- 
where, it would be well if we could al- 
ways deprecate any approach to an in- 
sane and unreasonable fanaticism; for 
there are too many who are always ready 
to cry ‘bravo!’ to an extremist, and 
such men are always dangerous to the 
peace and best welfare of nations and 
communities alike; always apt to set 
aside all principles of law and order, 
always ready for any wild scheme and 
impossible theory that will bring about 
a grand but unavailing convulsion in na- 
tional or social life. 


It is pleasant to turn from this dark- 
ly-attractive picture, with its hard, rough 
outlines and gloomy back-ground, to one 
of brighter coloring, with a soft harmony 
of detail, and attractive in every part. 

All great men are heroes, in one sense 
of the word, and many of them in its 
strictest sense; for how many of them 
have gained their high position only 
after the most discouraging hardship 
and untiring exertion! 

And here we may pause a moment, 
and thank Gop that we are Americans; 
for here, as nowhere else under the sun, 
to-day, the meed of greatness is free to 
all. Here are no kings and princes, 
and nobles of high blood and birth, to 
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plant their aristocratic heels on the hum- 
ble plebeian’s head, and cry: ‘ We were 
born high, and you low; you can never 
reach the high elevation where we stand ; 
it’s in the blood, Sir—in the blood — 
pure, red, patrician blood!’ No, great- 
ness is not hereditary here; the ragged 
beggar-boy, who doles out a shivering 
petition for a penny to buy bread with, 
to-day, may be President of the United 
States half a century hence, if he will. 
There are no nail-studded fences across 
the high-way to great achievements in 
America. 

The heroism of greatness has many 
bright examples in our brief national 
history. Adams and Jefferson, Marcy, 
Clay, and Benton, are ours — statesmen 
and scholars, whose eloquent voices shall 
ring out through all time, from the sa- 
cred places of their burial. 

Webster is ours, a very giant in in- 
tellect, Aowering above his compeers 
like some vast form of splendid genius 
and strength; and there is not a school- 
boy in the land who has not felt his 
young soul stirred within him, to won- 
der and reverence, as he read the words 
of the immortal orator. Old Andrew 
Jackson, with his fiery zeal and fearless 
patriotism, is ours; and Jobn Randolph, 
of Roanoke, with his stately purity and 
keen sarcasm. Choate, with his irresist- 
ible eloquence, swaying men’s minds at 
will, is ours. And these are but a few 
bright stars plucked from the brilliant 
constellation of American greatness. 

These men are not dead, though their 
voices were long since hushed in the si- 
lence of the tomb; they cannot die, so 
long as America lives — and that will be 
to the end of all time. 

Nor have our great men all passed 
away from the stage of action. It is 
not uncommon to hear people mourning, 
because we have no great men in our 
nation to-day; but we cannot discern 
the signs of the times; it must be left 
for the next generation to tell who were 
great in this. 

Literature, Art, Seience, Education, 
Politics and Religion, all have their rep- 
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resentative-men—truly great men, as 
we know — whose attainments and su- 
periority, but half acknowledged and 
understood by us, will be appreciated 
when we are dead. Noble heads that 
we wreathe with half-reluctant laurels 
to-day, shall glow in marble and on 
canvas by and by, and the world will 
call them — heroes. 

A very child in years, America stands 
proudest of the proud among the na- 
tions of the old world, and offers her 
gifts of greatness — stars, whose bright- 
ness flashing broadcast over the world, 
illumines its remotest corners, and kin- 
dies the watch-fires of freedom in every 
clime; those hallowed fires which are 
destined to burn on and on, growing in 
power and splendor, until the whole 
earth shall be proclaimed rree, by one 
majestic, simultaneous shout, that shall 
shake the universe. 

Let us never be betrayed into the be- 
lief that our great men are all dead. 
America has no reason to be ashamed of 
her record in this respect. 


We have seen that, in every depart- 
ment of life, there is a heroic element ; 
and we may safely assume that those 
lives must be few and aimless indeed 
that have not, and do not sometimes, 
under some circumstances, flash out in 
heroic action. We scarcely meet a man 
or a woman, common-place and insigni- 
ficant though they may seem, the record 
of whose inner and hidden life, could 
we but scan it, would not be brightened 
here and there with some truly noble 
and self-sacrificing deed. 

But in all lands, from the very begin- 
ning of the world, it has been a sort of 
instinctive habit among men to look for 
the grandest and most inspiring deeds 
of heroism on the battle-field. Military 
heroism is now, and has always been 
popular; many a school-boy, if asked 
to define hero, would tell you that it 
meant a great soldier. So universal and 
apparently natural is this feeling, that 
it really requires war to develop the 
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truest heroism of a nation— the hero- 
ism of patriotism. 

And no nation in the world has 
brighter examples of this heroism than 
our own. 

A greater general than George Wash- 
ington may have lived, but a greater 
hero and truer patriot—never / Ac- 
cepting the chief command of a half- 
clothed, half-fed, half-organized, half- 
equipped army of raw militia, engaged 
in rebellion against one of the most pow- 
erful kingdoms in the world, his respon- 
sibilities were fearful, and his position 
as a leader perilous in the extreme. How 
often utter defeat and ruin seemed in- 
evitable! but confident that the cause 
he had espoused was right, calm and un- 
daunted in the face of the most appall- 
ing discouragements and reverses, his 
course from the first was onward and 
forward. He loved Gop, he loved Ame- 
rica, he loved freedom; and for these he 
fought, gloriously and triumphantly. It 
is needless to review his life; every Ame- 
rican has learned by heart, long ago, the 
history of the Father of his Country, 
and his memory is revered as a priceless 
legacy. More than this, all over the 
world the name of Washington is hon- 
ored and loved, and the bitterest ene- 
mies of our institutions can but admire 
the character of the Commander-in-chief 
of the Continental Army. 

And the lesser luminaries of the bright- 
est galaxy of heroes in the world cluster 
around this central star, many of them 
scarcely less brilliant. They pass be- 
fore us like a panoramic vision — War- 
ren, bleeding and dying at Bunker Hill ; 
the gentle Montgomery, climbing the 
Heights of Abraham in a bitter snow- 
storm, only to fall, with the shouts of 
victory ringing in his ears; old Ethan 
Allen, with his sword aloft, and his gi- 
gantic form drawn to its fullest height, 
demanding with stentorian voice the sur- 
render of Ticonderoga, in the Name of 
the Great Jenovan and the Continental 
Congress; Hayne, swinging from the 
gallows in Charleston, a dauntless mar- 
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tyr to the cause; Mad Anthony Wayne, 
rushing with reeking sword into the 

thickest of the fight, begrimed with 

blood and powder, shrieking forth his 

hoarse war-cry, ‘Remember Paoli!’ and 

Hamilton and Burr, and Lee and Marion, 

and Sumter, and scores and hundreds of 
others, both on sea and land, whose 

names are written in letters of fire on 

the archives of the past, and whose 

deeds have made the world do homage 

to the heroism of America. 

These men fought not for empire, not 
for conquest, not from love of war, not 
for fame, but for freedom—for the 
maintenance of the inherent rights of 
all mankind. Hence the American Re- 
volution was not a war for America 
alone, but for the world; hence we are 
not inflated with a false pride, when we 
feel that our military heroes stand ahead 
of all others. 

We do well to cherish the memory of 
the heroes of the Revolution tenderly ; 
it is well for us, to-day, that we have 
never let the fires grow dim on the al- 
tars erected to them in our hearts, for we 
have grown to times when all the hero- 
ism in our nation is needed, when every 
motive for heroic action must be concen- 
trated in one grand determination to 
save the inheritance won by the staunch 
old veterans of the Revolution. 

Happy is it for us that we live in these 
days; happy is it for the nation that 
there is at last something to call out 
the genuine heroism of patriotism. 

The loud-mouthed guns that thunder- 
ed their deadly fire upon Fort Sumter, 
on the morning of April twelfth, 1861, 
aroused the old chivalrous patriotism of 
the nation; the attack upon Massachu- 
setts soldiers, in the streets of Balti- 
more, one week later, fired the great 
heart of the North and West into sub- 
lime indignation. 

We need not feel rebuked because we 
fondly hoped, to the very last, that peace 
might be restored without the shedding 
of fraternal blood; it is no stain upon 
us that we held back shudderingly from 
the horrors of a civil war. But it is an 
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unspeakable glory to us that, to-day, we 
meet our foe with a volunteer army of 

nearly a million of men, and encircle 

their seaboard with an almost invincible 

navy, that has been created in less than 

two years. 

Well may the people of the old world 
look upon us with unfeigned astonish- 
ment, for we have accomplished the work 
of fifty years in a single season. 

At last, then, the real heroic element 
of the American character is called forth, 
and those who may stand aloofand watch 
the rapid succession of stirring events, 
will witness a scene of indescribable 
grandeur —a crisis in the fate of the 
world. 

From every city, town, and village 
throughout the North, hundreds of 
sturdy men have gone out to swell the 
mighty host of patriots; with a single 
earnest purpose, and a soul-felt obliga- 
tion. The peal of trumpets, the beat of 
drums, the booming of cannon, have not 
enticed them; nor have the stirring ap- 
peals of any ambitious leader persuaded 
them. But the truest and purest hero- 
ism of human nature has prompted them 
to offer their lives for the salvation of 
their country. 

And their mothers, and daughters, 
and sisters, and wives, emulating the 
self-sacrifice and devotedness of the wo- 
men of the Revolution, are brimful of 
a splendid heroism that is even more 
beautiful than the stirring zeal of the 
sterner sex. Tearing their idols from 
the sacred places in their hearts, they 
have sent them out to the fight; and 
with tear-blind eyes, and constant pray- 
ers and blessings, they are accomplish- 
ing a great work in providing for the. 
wants of their loved ones. Gop bless 
the women of America! When the 
pzeans of victory shall resound through 
the land, when the great bells shall 
ring a chorus of joy from every steeple, 
and the olive-branch of peace shall wave 
above us once more, they will not be 
forgotten. 

Is there still a skeptic left among us ? 
Is there still a soul too narrow and con- 
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tracted to appreciate the significance of 
this terrible struggle ? Gop forbid! But 
if there were, we need only point out to 
him, silently, the names of those heroes 
who have already fallen. What a dia- 
dem of lustrous jewels twines in the 
wreath of cypress that rests upon the 
brow of the goddess of Liberty! 

Not in vain have these dear martyrs 
bled and died ; but the heart is only hu- 
man, after all, and bitter tears will fall 
upon their graves, as we murmur ten- 
derly : 

‘Room for a soldier! lay him in the clover ; 
He loved the fields, and they shall be his 
cover: 
Make his mound with hers who called him 
once her lover, 
Where the rain may rain upon it, 
Where the sun may shine upon it, 
Where the lamb hath lain upon it, 
And the bee will dine upon it. 


‘Bear him to no dismal tomb, under city 
churches ; 
Take him to the fragrant fields, by the silver 
birches, 
Where the whippowill shall mourn, where 
the oriole perches. 
Make his mound with sun-shine on it, 
Where the bee will dine upon it, 
Where the lamb hath lain upon it, 
And the rain will rain upon it. 


‘Captain or Colonel—whatever invocation 
Suit our hymn the best —no matter for thy 
station, 
On thy grave the rain shall fall from the eyes 
of a mighty nation! 
Long as the sun doth shine upon it, 
Shall grow: the goodly pine upon it; 
Long as the stars do gleam upon it, 
Shall memory come to dream upon it.’ 


But the end is not yet ; precious blood 
is yet to be spilled; sacred lives are yet 
to be sacrificed before the strife shall 
cease. Many disastrous reverses have 
disheartened the timid and sensitive ; 
the slow lengthening out of a bloody 
war has revealed a restless spirit of im- 
patience and dissatisfaction, that will 
always appear in times of great nation- 
al trial. Yet in every loyal heart to- 
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day, that throbs with proud emotion at 
the sight of our old Stars and Stripes, 
there is a firm and unfaltering conviction 
that the Union will finally prevail ; and 
it must be true that the army, which igs 
now counted by hundreds of thousands, 
will be swelled to millions, if need be, to 
defend the banner of the free from the 
attacks of those who would tear it down 
and trample it in the dust for ever. 

The glory of American heroism is not 
yet revealed; we ourselves do not know 
to what vast majesty it may attain. But 
surely it can never be said of us again, 
that we are a nation of traders and 
sharpers; that the almighty dollar is 
our chief idol. Through all coming time 
we are safe from this unmeaning and in- 
sulting taunt. 

Is this, then, an age of. sophistry ? 
Is the chivalry of the old world lost for 
ever to the new? Nay, verily! The 
longing of the ambitious school-boy is 
granted, and the time has come when he 
may go forth to the fight, and win bright- 
er laurels than ever graced the brow of 
the mailed knight-errant ; and the dream 
of the fair-haired school-girl is realized, 
for hers is the privilege to cheer on her 
young lover to do greater achievements, 
and to share in nobler victories than ever 
did gallant knight of olden time. And 
men and women no longer look back re- 
gretfully upon the vaunted valor of the 
past, for the brightest chivalry of all 
other ages is surpassed by the glorious 
spirit of the American people to-day. 
There is holy work for every hand, and 
holy prayer for every heart; while the 
world stands still in awe, to listen to the 
earnest battle-hymn of the patriot army 
of eighteen hundred and sixty-three, that 
rolls up to heaven in grandest unison, 
from fort, and camp, and field, while 
twenty million freemen join the majes- 
tic chorus. 

Truly the age of sophistry is .past, 
while that of chivalry remains ! 
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Ir was about sun-set when we steam- 
ed through the Narrows. A light wind 
had ruffled the smooth surface of the 
waters, and white caps danced merrily 
about, gayly catching in their crystal 
cups the bright rays of the setting sun, 
which, throwing its flood of golden light 
across the hard deck of our vessel, seem- 
ed to imprint a lingering kiss before part- 
ing for the night. The omen was an au- 
spicious one, and I willingly accepted it 
as a Gop-speed on our voyage. The 
wind died away with the departing light, 
and, as the darkness closed in around us, 
the waters gradually lost their bright 
transparency, until they lay a dark mass 
around the thick sides of our ‘ floating 
home.’ The stars came out stealthily, 
one by one, and ere their myriad legions 
were discernible we had left the coast 
far behind us, and our good ship was 
prancing on her way as a steed which 
knows the road before it. For an hour 
or more I sat upon the deck, lost in ad- 
miration of that ingenuity which gave 
to man the clue which he now follows 
with such fearless assurance across the 
unfathomable abyss of waters, and lis- 
tening to the steady strokes of the steam- 
er’s wheels, and the dull, jarring sound 
of the ponderous engine. 

The pleasure which we derive during 
the first few-days on ship-board, from 
the novelty of our situation, soon wears 
off, and is usually succeeded by a sensa- 
tion of weariness. The dashing of the 
waves, which at first has such a spright- 
ly sound in it, soon becomes excessive- 
ly monotonous ; and the broad expanse 
around, in which we at first discovered 
great sublimity, we soon tire of, and 
even look upon, perhaps, as an unfriend- 
ly interposition between us and ‘the ha- 
ven where we would be.’ Such, at least, 
is my experience; and for my own part, 
I can say, that, long before we reached 
our place of destination, I found myself 


eagerly scanning the horizon in the hope 
of sighting land. 

For a week and more our steamer’s 
prow was pointed towards the border of 
that illusive circle in which we moved, 
before the cheating line gave place to 
boundaries of a more tangible charac- 
ter. It was on a Sunday morning, a few 
hours before daybreak, that the noisy 
rattling of the cables apprised us of our 
arrival at Aspinwall. Then, in due time, 
followed the disembarkation of ourselves 
and goods; and before noen we were all 
safely landed upon terra firma. The 
afternoon of the same day saw us snug- 
ly ensconced in dozens of small boats, 
and quietly sailing up the Chagres River. 
Never shall I forget the beauties which 
opened upon my sight on the occasion 
of that my first tropical experience. 
The river wound its serpentine course, 
now through densely wooded forests, 
whose tangled vines and thick growth of 
underbrush placed man’s intrusion be- 
yond the pale of possibility, and even 
screened their own beauties by their lux- 
uriance — and now through lowlands, 
where the eyes of curious travellers 
were often rewarded by the sight of 
some huge alligator sunning himself, as 
though he was surprised to find his 
scaly back and sides wet from his bath. 
The banks were overhung with the great- 
est profusion of foliage, and the sun-light 
danced upon leaves of such gay and va- 
ried hues, as our autumnal tints would 
seem colorless beside. Sometimes we 
passed under shady arches, made by 
the leafy branches of the jigeron-tree, 
which, meeting its fellow from the op- 
posite side mid-stream, formed with it a 
perfect canopy over our heads. Nor was 
the protection which it thus afforded us 
from the burning heat the only use to 
which nature put this tree; for from 
its arched roof it let fall hundreds of 
green and tender leaves, which were 
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greedily devoured by the fishes which 
swam wistfully below. Thus 

‘ Lire evermore is fed by death, 

In earth, and sea, and sky; 
And that a rose may breathe its breath, 
Something must die.’ 

The water was so clear and tranquil, 
that, in these shady retreats where the 
eye was not blinded by the reflection of 
the sun, one could easily distinguish the 
colored pebbles which were strewn upon 
the sandy bottom of the river, and could 
see his own image reflected with unbrok- 
en outline. But beyond these pleasant 
precincts, the smooth level over which 
we moved shone like burnished silver, 
and, like another flaming sword, guard- 
ed the secrets of its hidden depths. No 
wonder that the Chagres has so often 
been made the theme of praise! The 
mind would find it difficult to picture to 
itself any thing more beautiful. Which- 
ever way the eye turned, it encountered 
wild and enchanting scenery; every 
bend of the river disclosed some new 
beauty, and during the entire yoyage we 
had a living panorama spread out before 
us. Lo me it seemed impossible to make 
a copy of it, and later experience has 
justified this opinion. I have seen sev- 
eral attempts which have been made to 
effect this end, but they have all failed 
in doing justice to the scene. You could 
see in them the varied tints upon the fo- 
liage, the winding course of the river, 
the luxuriance of the trees, and other 
beauties, which reflected great credit 
upon the artist’s skill; but in all this, 
you saw but a small part of what the 
original picture contained. Where were 
the changing shades of light and shad- 
ows, which fell upon the leaves, as some 
passing breeze disturbed their motion- 
less repose? Where was the graceful 
swaying of the overhanging boughs? 
Where were the sparkling jets of dia- 
mond light which flashed for a moment 
from the ripples following in our wake ? 
Where was the sounding plunge of the 
alligator, and the echo of voices through 
the sleeping woods, and the startled 
cries of their frightened tenants? These 
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things you would not discover in the 
copy; and not until the artist has ac- 
quired the power of infusing life, and 
sound, and motion into each little deli- 
cate line upon his canvas, can he ever 
hope to portray the loveliness of nature, 
when she is arrayed in such beauties as 
I have attempted to describe. What 
pleasures I revelled in during that after- 
noon’s excursion! How my mind, wea- 
ried with its incessant joggings over the 
same old dusty thoroughfares of thought, 
frolicked in those fresh pastures over 
which it was then free to wander, and, 
with loosened rein, ran riot through them! 
Nor has it ever forgotten them. Even 
as I write, it looks wistfully back upon 
their cool springs, and fresh uncropped 
grass. But its mouth feels the tighten- 
ed rein once more, and its old labors are 
again imposed upon it. 

Silently and swiftly our boat glided 
up the stream. Only the occasional 
screech of a parrot, or the chattering 
of a troop of noisy monkeys, intruded 
upon the awful stillness through which 
we broke our way. The silence of na- 
ture harmonized with the sacred charac- 
ter of the day, and the simple, unobtru- 
sive lessons which she taught were a 
happy commentary upon the goodness 
of the Creator. How truly it has been 
said, that 


‘There is society where none intrudes.’ 


For my own part, I ask no more agree- 
able companion than nature, when in 
her wildest, most untutored state. And 
where is she more wild or more untu- 
tored than along the banks of the 
Chagres River? The loneliness of our 
situation was occasionally relieved by 
friendly encounters with other acquaint- 
ances, whose boats were faster or less 
swift than our own; and it was amus- 
ing to remark the various expressions of 
praise which were bestowed in the most 
extravagant manner upon the beauties 
of the route. But with these few ex- 
ceptions, nothing occurred to disturb the 
familiar conversation of our own little 
party. The afternoon passed quickly 
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by, and not until quite dark was the 
completion of our first day’s voyage an- 
nounced to us, by our boat’s shooting up 
to the beach before a little native village. 
Then followed a scene of confusion, 
which, in the common parlance of nar- 
rators, beggars description. The beach 
was already covered with boats which 
had preceded us, and which were now 
eased of their human freight, and drawn 
up on the shelving shore in imitation of 
olden times. Hundreds of thieving na- 
tives stood around, and from their fran- 
tic gesticulations and uncouth looks, 
one might well have been pardoned for 
believing that what he saw had no reali- 
ty, and that he was but the victim of 
some hallucination. The village stood 
in a clearing, on the border of the forest, 
and was composed of some scores of huts, 
rudely constructed of poles driven close- 
ly together in the ground. A few of them 
were thatched on the sides, like the roof, 
but the greater portion of them seemed 
to have been put up with the intention of 
giving free admission to both wind and 
rain. Whether this was the real pur- 
pose of their construction or not, I do 
not pretend to judge; but if it was, I 
can bear most explicit testimony to the 
success of the experiment. 

Happy was the man who, in the midst 
of the excitement and confusion which 
attended each new arrival upon the beach, 
lost nothing more than his patience. That 
was an unavoidable loss, unless we ac- 
cept the theory that there is such a thing 
as the perfection of human forbearance. 
For only the most constant watch could 
prevent one’s baggage from being borne 
by over-zealous attendants in dozens of 
different directions, and even physical 
force had often to be called into requi- 
sition in order to restrain the natives 
from the indulgence of their evil pro- 
pensities. A person travelling in sucha 
region as this was indeed to be pitied, 
unless he could understand its language. 
Then he could at least see that his wants 
were made known, and that his direc- 
tions were followed. But when he knew 
nothing of the wretched jargon which 
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was spoken by the natives, he was gen- 
erally obliged to let them take their own 
way in every thing, and to submit to the 
most exorbitant charges, coupled with 
terms of abuse. Upon the least reta- 
liation knives were freely drawn, and 
though their possessors were generally 
too cowardly to make any use of them, 
their proximity to a peaceable man’s 
body was any thing but agreeable to 
him. Now and then, however, one of 
these braggadocios would attempt his 
tricks upon one who had been initiated 
into the dangers of wild life, and the sight 
of a revolver would lead him to quickly 
repent of his temerity. Then in a mo- 
ment the lion’s skin was dropped, and - 
the coward stood disclosed. This is a 
description of but one of the many trials 
which attended the crossing of the Isth- 
mus, some ten or twelve years ago. ‘Ez 
uno disce omnes.’ And though Yankee 
enterprise has since rendered this stage 
of a journey to California less difficult 
of accomplishment, it has, by the natu- 
ral law of compensation, shut travellers 
out from many of the greatest beauties 
of the entire route. The Chagres is now 
well-nigh deserted, and the modern tray- 
eller catches but here and there a glimpse 
of its fairy scenery. 

After a time, order was restored upon 
the beach, and we set out in search of 
some place of rest. Under the admi- 
rable guidance of the captain of our little 
boat, we were taken to one of the huts 
I have already mentioned, and after a 
frugal meal, made mostly of fruit and 
such provisions as we had supplied our- 
selves with from the steamer, we retired 
for the night in regular backwoodsman’s 
style. Upon a lengthy review of the 
case, I came to the philosophic conclu- 
sion that the pleasures we had experi- 
enced during the course of the afternoon 
had not been bought without a fair price, 
though I was ready to repeat the pur- 
chase on the morrow. About three 
o'clock next morning, after a most re- 
freshing sleep, we again pushed out upon 
the river, guiding our course by the 
friendly light of the moon, This day 
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and the one following were passed in 
our boats, with the same experience, at 
each night’s resting-place, as that which 
we went through upon our first landing 
in those inhospitable wilds; though the 
passage of the hours soon began to grow 
tedious to us, and our limbs cramped 
and stiff from their confinement. A 
hard rain set in just before we reached 
the terminus of our voyage on the river, 
which, in spite of the awning overhead, 
drenched us pretty thoroughly. To add 
to our discomfiture, we found, upon land- 
ing, that every available place of rest had 
been greedily seized upon by those re- 
turning Californians who were crossing 
’ the Isthmus, to take, for New-York, the 
steamer which we had just left. By 
the merest accident, our party chanced 
to procure an old loft, floored with bark, 
and, on the present occasion, acting as a 
reservoir of rain-water! The entrance 
to this apartment was through a square 
hole, cut out of the floor; and in the ab- 
sence of any steps or ladder, the propri- 
etor had substituted the notched trunk 
of atree. But all the difficulties of our 
situation were not surmounted, even 
when, by the display of unusual activ- 
ity, we had managed to crawl through 
this opening. The floor, as I have stat- 
ed, was of bark, and threatened, at every 
step, to lodge us one story lower. Why 
it did not, has remained a mystery to 
me up to the present moment of writing. 
But that I may not appear ungrateful, let 
me here say that we lay down to rest with 
thankful hearts; and though the rain, 
in defiance of all the rules of architec- 
ture, would persist in trickling down 
upon our faces, through the apologeti- 
cally-thatched roof, we slept as soundly 
as though upon the softest couch. We 
mounted our mules by daybreak next 
morning, and, in the face of a blinding 
storm, set off on our last stage towards 
Panama. Step by step the sturdy ani- 
mals trudged slowly on, in the deep 
holes which their patient feet had worn 
away —now floundering in mud, and 
now toiling up some steep ascent — 
until the walls of the city were reach- 
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ed, and we were clattering over the 
roughly-paved streets in one helter-skel- 
ter race for shelter. Though tired, wet, 
and encased in mud, as we were, our ap- 
petites were in no way impaired by our 
long ride. For my own part, I distinct- 
ly remember to have paid such marked 
attention to a certain dish of fried ban- 
anas as would have called a self-con- 
gratulatory smile to the face of the cook, 
however little the landlord would have 
appreciated my motives. The steamer, 
which was to take us to San Francisco, 
lay at anchor off the shore, and the sight 
of her black sides seemed to affect one 
or two of our party with a strange diz- 
ziness. 

‘Anp slight, withal, may be the things which 

bring 

Back on the heart,’ etc. 

To what to ascribe such a sensation 
I leave those who have experienced it 
to say. 

Panama, at the time of its discovery 
by the Spaniards, in 1515, occupied a 
site some three miles east of its present 
location. Its quiet inhabitants were 
quickly dispossessed of their city by 
the intruders, who gave to it, from the 
abundance of fish found in its bay, the 
name it now bears, which signifies much 
Jish. As early as 1521, it had all the priv- 
ileges of a Spanish city conferred upon 
it, by the Emperor Charles the Fifth. 
After its destruction, in 1670, by the 
pirate Morgan, it was removed to its 
present site; and from the importance 
of its European trade in pearls, gold- 
dust, etc., soon grew to be a city of con- 
siderable note. At the present day it 
has a population of about ten thousand, 
and the only fortifications it has are the 
remains of those irregular walls and 
bastions which seem to have been con- 
structed from time to time as the neces- 
sity of the case demanded. Its streets 
run from east to west, giving the city 
the benefit of the cool trade-winds. In 
point of cleanliness, Panama far surpass- 
es the generality of old Spanish cities. 

One of the greatest novelties of the 
place, to strangers, is the absence of any 
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superfluous dress on the persons of 
the natives. Children, from ten to twelve 
years of age, run about the streets in a 
state of perfect nudity; and it has not 
been until of late years, that even the 
men and women have seen fit to assume 
such habiliments as the natural modesty 
of the world has dictated. 

As the steamer was not to leave until 
Saturday, we had ample time given us 
in which to make any explorations we 
might desire. But as the intense heat 
rendered the shady balconies the most 
inviting to our senses, we contented our- 
selves, for the most part, with such ob- 
servations as could be made from them. 
On the evening following our arrival, we 
paid a visit to one of the oldest edifices 
of the place. With strange feelings of 
awe I crossed the threshold of that ven- 
erable cathedral, whose sides, bulging 
from their base, and whose roof, covered 
with moss, gave, even to my unprac- 
tised eye, unmistakable evidences of ex- 
treme age and approaching dissolution. 

The moon-light, struggling through 
the dingy windows, fell in ragged streaks 
upon the floor. The roof was bent in, 


as an old man’s back is bowed with the 
weight of years; and the rafters, now 
but the skeletons of the solid timber 
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O pay of perfect sun-light, crowned with gold! 
Rare with a languid warmth, yet passionate ; 
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from which they were once hewn, seem- 
ed to have scarcely strength to sustain 
the dust which had accumulated upon 
them. Every thing around spoke to me 
of an age long since passed away, in 
which a former generation had reared 
the edifice which I then stood in for 
their worship, ere men of other creeds 
and customs had robbed them of their 
individuality, or their nation of its wealth 
and power. What a friend Time is to 
the weak—what an enemy to the strong! 
How he tends the nurslings of the na- 
tions, while he strikes down their sires 
to the ground ! 

Beneath the rough stones of that ca- 
thedral-floor lay many of those who 
sleep that sleep which knows no earthly 
awakening. Happy souls! their need 
of the world — that conveyance which 
carries succeeding generations through 
the cycles of time—is over; and we, 
who occupy their seats, though we have, 
perhaps, many further stages still to 
make, will yet lie down to rest in a like 
little road-side inn. 

Beyond visiting one or two other places 
of interest, our explorations extended 
no further; and with Saturday, came the 
time of the steamer’s leaving, and of my 
own consequent departure from Panama. 


With seas of perfume laved, which undulate 
In waves that over spicy isles have rolled. 


Those hearts that know not love, to-day shall learn, 
Drowning in sun-shine, how fair nature loves ; 
The fickle heart that still unsated roves, 

Back to its first love, satisfied, shall turn. 


For love impregnates all the odorous air : 
The trees entwine their long arms, and the flowers 
Shower dewy kisses on the passing hours, 

And soft winds whisper love-songs everywhere. 


Midsummer’s am’rous neon is ripe to-day, 
A full perfection rests on land and sea ; 
Imbued with love, pain is a myth to me, 


Voluptuous languor steals all sense away. 
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THE DEATH OF DE SOTO. 


BY LIEUT. EGBERT PHELPS, U.S.A. 


On a rudely-fashioned litter the proud De Soro lay, 
His labored breath came slowly from his broad and stalwart chest ; 
The evening shades were falling, but the fading light of day 
Lingered still as if to light the dying hero to his rest. 


Round his humble couch was gathered a stern and warlike band, 
Men of iron nerve and sinew, clad in mail of glittering steel ; 

But lowly drooped each waving plume, sheathed was each deadly brand, 
As they stood in silent sorrow, such as lion hearts may feel. 


Many a bitter tear coursed down each bronzed and care-worn cheek, 
Nor could all the pride of manhood the stifled sob restrain, 

As they gazed upon their leader, lying pale, and worn, and weak, 
Once the stoutest and the bravest of the chivalry of Spain. 


Through the warrior’s brain are flitting dreams of distant sunnier climes ; 
Forms of comrades long departed float before his dying eyes ; 

Again he hears the trumpet-blast, as in those former times, 
When all Spain was loudly ringing with his deeds of high emprise. 


Again he leads his chosen band of comrades tried and true, 
Companion of Pizarro and sharer of his toil, 

Pursues the flying savage in the mountains of Peru, 
Winning fame with every stroke, and bearing off a glorious spoil. 


Now through the dreary wilderness, with heavy step and slow, 
Again his fancy traces all his later wanderings o’er, 

Struggling on through swamp and fen, and ambush of the dusky foe, 
From the ‘land of sun and flowers’ to the Mississippi's shore. 


Now change the dream — the past has fled forever from his gaze, 
But the future spreads before him, in a vision fair and bright ; 
He sees a land of plenty, peopled by a noble race, 
Striding on to wealth and greatness with a stern, resistless might. 


Lordly cities rise before him, where the ancient forest stood, 
Through whose gates a rolling tide of busy traffic ebbs and flows ; 
The hum of nations rises, where once was solitude, 
And the gloomy, barren wilderness now blossoms like the rose. 


E’en the dark and turbid bosom of his own beloved river 

Swarms with fleets of groaning argosies, in never-ceasing motion ; 
Sweeping onward through a smiling, earthly paradise forever, 

Bearing down the countless wealth of mighty kingdoms to the ocean. 
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De Soro started from his trance, and, wildly staring, spoke, 

Striving with his failing sight to pierce the slowly-gathering gloom ; 
And his hoarse and husky accents on the forest stillness broke, 

Like a deep, unearthly echo floating upward from the tomb. 


‘Come hither, Atvarapo! I would clasp thy hand once more! 
Gather nearer, friends and comrades of many a deadly fight! 
Your leader’s work is finished, all his wanderings are o’er, 
He would lay his charge upon you ere his spirit takes its flight. 


‘I am dying, Atvarapo! my strength is well-nigh spent; 
Even now the passing breezes seem to sing the soldier’s knell ; 
Dying! ere my weary labors know their full accomplishment, 
Far from that El Dorado I have sought so long and well. 


‘But do thou, good friend and comrade, in this our glorious quest, 
Undismayed by my mischances, press boldly, stoutly on: 
Spain expects a golden harvest from our labors in the West — 
Mine the sowing, thine the reaping, when the summer toil is done. 


‘And when ’t is found, return, and bear the tidings to the King ; 
Tidings that shall place thy name upon the tablet of renown ; 
And tell him thou hast left his faithful soldier slumbering 
In the land his sword has added to the Spanish monarch’s crown. 


‘Thou shalt tell him of this noble, lordly river flowing here ; 
That I saw and took possession of in my royal master’s name ; 
And that none may claim the honor, bid him keep the record clear, 
For this shall be the crowning of the dead Dr Soro’s fame. 


‘Now bring my sword!’ — the sword was brought, a weapon richly gilt, 
But sorely hacked and dinted in many a bloody fray — 

‘Now swear ye all allegiance, here upon this jewelled hilt, 
To your leader, ALVARADO, when I am passed away.’ 


They took the oath, all kneeling, while the briny tear-drops fell, 
And in sobs that choked their utterance their spirits found relief ; 

De Soro smiled, then bade his trusty followers all farewell, 
Speaking cheery words to each, to soothe his bitterness of grief. 


‘One more request, good comrade!’ the dying hero said, 
‘ Bring the armor that I wore in glorious seasons long agone ; 
Buckle on my gilded spurs, and place the helmet on my head ; 
I would die, as fits the warrior, with my knightly harness on. 


‘ And when ‘tis over, plunge my lifeless form beneath the wave, 
Where the tide of many rivers floweth onward to the sea ; 
Let the ‘ Father of the Waters’ be Dg Soro’s only grave, 
And his all-enduring monument to ages yet to be.’ 
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They fitted on the shining mail, and on each rigid heel 
The golden spurs by valor won in that far-distant land ; 
They placed above his clammy brow the helm of battered steel, 


And laid the useless weapon in his cold and nerveless hand. 


‘’T is well! farewell! far from my sight each earthly vision fades ! 


One weary march, and then, at rest, my soul shall cease to roam ; 
The trumpet sounds! and high above death’s dark and gloomy shades, 
The voice of my great Caprarn calls my weary spirit home.’ 


Then all was still: they thought him dead, so motionless he lay, 
And again the strong men shook in very sternness of despair ; 
And while the dying twilight fleeted silently away, 
Uprose the sound of mourning, mingled with the voice of prayer. 


Up from his lowly couch the dying soldier fiercely sprang, 
And in wild, delirious frenzy waved the sword about his head ; 
Again the Spanish war-cry through the forest-arches rang, 


I propose drawing a new portrait of 
the merchant-sailor, as he exists at the 
present day. In doing so I do not wish 
to impugn the fidelity of many of those 
which profess to depict him in the 
palmy days of the past. Jack has been 
peculiarly fortunate in the number, abil- 
ity, and good-will of his delineators ; 
and it is owing a good deal to this cause 
that his character has become invested 
with a romantic interest which pertains 
to few others, and which has rendered 
him a peculiar favorite with the public. 
But time, that changes all things, has 
passed with a particularly heavy hand 
upon our friend Jack. It is as difficult 
to recognize the merchant-sailor of to- 
day, in the racy descriptions given of 
him in the books, as in the coarse-fea- 
tured, bronzed, and bloated tar of forty 
to recognize the bright-eyed, lithe-limbed 
boy, that erewhile shinned up to his 
first royal with the agility of a young 
monkey, exulting as he climbed. It has 
been for some time evident that the pro- 
fession has been going to the dogs. The 
abolishment of the apprentice system 


‘Sr. Jaco to the rescue!’ and the warrior was dead. 
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struck a heavy blow to a calling which 
above all others, requires early training 
and the first promptings of youthful 
ambition. The gold-diggings of Califor- 
nia and Australia absorbed a vast num- 
ber, who never found their way back to 
salt water, or, if so, in a totally demor- 
alized state, like the wrecks of a defeat- 
ed army; while steam navigation de- 
graded him almost to the level of a day 
laborer, by substituting main strength 
and stupidity for the skill, activity, and 
daring formerly requisite to his calling. 

I ought to know Jack. I have yarned 
with him through many a long and lone- 
some mid-night watch, under the stars 
of either hemisphere. I have cut my 
slice of salt junk, and gnawed my flinty- 
hard biscuit from the same kid. Many 
a bitter night I have bent over the quiv- 
ering yard, side by side with him, in 
vain attempts to shorten sail. I have 
seen him fresh from a foreign voyage, 
bubbling over with fun and excitement. 
Alas! I too have seen him helpless and 
forlorn, in the strong grasp of merciless 
land-sharks, plundered and shoved off 
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to sea again, with the pleasant prospect 
of working out a month or two’s dead 
horse for his remorseless plunderers. 

There are two types of sailor charac- 
ter, So prominently recognized amongst 
themselves, that I shall adopt them as 
my ‘ representative men.’ These are, 
Deep-Water Jack, and Western Ocean 
Jack. The former class includes all 
those engaged in the East-India, South- 
American, and China trades; the stormy 
Atlantic is the peculiar sphere of the 
latter. These two currents of marine 
character, though constantly meeting, 
rarely mingle. A considerable difference 
in character and pursuits keeps them 
apart, just as the Gulf Stream pursues 
its course for thousands of miles, amid 
the colder waters of the Atlantic. Deep- 
Water Jack, orderly and skilful in his 
calling, brought up to fear the skipper 
and honor the bo’s’n, shuns the compa- 
ny of those to whom he applies the de- 
risive epithets of ‘ Blackballer’ and 
‘Rowdy.’ Western Ocean Jack, too, is 
not too anxious to test his accomplish- 
ments as a marlinespike sailor, by the 
various manoeuvres of rigger-work con- 
stantly going on in the fine weather of 
the tropics. Besides, even here, a dif- 
ference of worldly goods exerts its baneful 
influence, and Deep-Water Jack, whose 
chest is like a dry-goods box in size, 
has no idea of putting himself and it 
in the midst of a crowd, who frequently 
carry their whole wardrobe in a canvas 
bag, or even a pocket-handkerchief, and 
who moreover have acquired a reputation 
for putting into force the principles of 
agrarianism. Deep-Water Jack may be 
regarded as in some sort the descendant 
of the old-fashioned English ‘tar ; but 
Western Ocean Jack belongs to that new 
generation of sailors that have sprung 
up in these latter days, who know not 
the Josephs of their profession. 

I know you, Deep-Water Jack, just 
landing from a foreign shore, by your 
neat and sailor-like appearance, by your 
dark, chocolate-colored complexion, deep- 
tanned beneath equatorial suns; by your 
hard, horny hands, deep-stained with 
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unsavory tar, and tattooed in many a 
grotesque form with India ink; by your 
ponderous chest, bright with a new coat 
of paint, and ornamented with beckets 
impossible to any but a skilful sailor. 

His face beams with anticipation and 
delight, and so strong is his yearning for 
old familiar spots and faces, that he pre- 
fers to be cheated out of his earnings 
by the same landlord who did it last 
voyage, to running the risk of getting 
his rights from a stranger. He moves 
in an atmosphere of bilge-water; his 
garments diffuse odors which cause un- 
suspecting passers-by to imagine they 
have been suddenly overcome by a 
Scotch mist of tar. 

He bringeth rare shells and precious 
silks, bright-tinted fans, and India 
shawls, the spoils of many a far-off 
land, which fall for the most part easy 
prey to the bewitching (alas! that I should 
say artful) smiles of my landlady’s 
daughter, or the equally seductive glan- 
ces of the white-armed maids of the 
sailor’s home. His conversation smacks 
of Cape Horn, of Farthest Ind, and 
isles beyond the sea. His treats are a 
gospel of glad tidings to droughty bar- 
rooms, which loafers embrace gladly. 

But who is he that cometh up from 
Chatham Square, arrayed in a bran-new 
suit of slops, which, to use his own ex- 
pressive phrase, fit him like a purser’s 
shirt toa hand-spike. It is Jack, who 
hath been beguiled into the ready-made 
clothing-shop of some cozening Jew, 
with whom he hath exchanged his home- 
ly woollen shirt and tarpaulin hat for a 
shiny suit of shore togs, showy in color, 
frail in texture, antique in cut. He sports 
a watch which his great heavy fingers 
are not too skilful to wind, and jewelry 
whose genuineness he is at no pains to 
ascertain. Little boot-blacks espy him 
afar off, and follow in his wake, fike pilot- 
fish after a shark. Henceforth the lus- 
tre of Jack’s boots is as true an index 
of the state of his finances as the baro- 
meter of the weather. He puts himself 
under the hands of a barber, who trims 
his hair and whiskers with as much pre- 
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cision as the bo’s’n of a man-o’-war 
would square his yards by the lifts and 
braces. Shall I add, he uses as much 
sweet-scented but not too healthy hair- 
grease as would serve that same bo’s’n 
to slush down his top-masts? In short, 
his rig and equipments undergo so com- 
plete a change that it sometimes puzzles 
his own ship-mate to recognize him. It 
is to be noticed, however, that in the 
very hey-day of his delight, he never 
ventures to don a tile of the real stove- 
pipe order ; that article of costume he 
regards as among the insignia of a real 
gentleman, which he would no more 
think of putting upon his own caput 
than a good Catholic would the tiara of 
the Pope. 

And so is rigged at last our gentleman 
of a week. It is now he begins to be 
the patron of the theatre, the singing- 
house, the cab, and some more question- 
able institutions. But it is my land- 
lord’s bar that more especially plays the 
deuce with his funds, for now, as of old, 
when ‘tar meets tar, then comes the can 
of grog.’ About this time he is to be 
seen steering wildly along the side-walk, 
like a rudderless comet, with the roll 
of a man-o’-war’s man, and the wake of 
a cork-screw. Day by day the lustre of 
his appearance becomes dimmer — the 
dimes in his pocket become less. His 
linen becomes soiled and dingy, but is 
not renewed. His garments come to 
have that wrinkled and tousled appear- 
ance, as though he were in the habit of 
sleeping in them. He neglects the ser- 
vice of boot-black and barber. His 
treats become less universal in their 
character. At last, throwing off all at- 
tempts at disguise, he lays aside his 
dear-bought finery, or most likely hands 
it over to the pawn-broker, and de- 
scends at one step to the level of a blue 
shirt, which, like the blue peter at his 
ship’s mast-head, is also his signal for 
sailing. He is to be seen for a space 
disconsolately loitering around the ship- 
ping offices, and presently is off again 
to breast for another twelvemonth the 
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vicissitudes of wind and wave, of storm 
and sun-shine. 

Once again on board, it is the old 
story of ‘ Cinderella and the Glass Slip- 
per.” He assumes with a passing sigh 
his old tarry suit, and, after this little 
harmless overflow of animal spirits, sub- 
sides again into the old channels of 
every-day life. Except an occasional 
growl with the cook, whose lobscouse 
perhaps does not give perfect satisfac- 
tion in its relative proportions of bread, 
meat, and potatoes, or whose Sunday’s 
‘duff’ bears too striking a likeness in 
‘specific’ gravity to the deep-sea lead, his 
days glide on as calm and smooth as 
the tropical seas he sails. His watches 
below are spent for the most part in re- 
pairing his dilapidated dun suit of dun- 
garees, which, in time, become a great 
confederacy of independent patches, 
parti-colored, like a map of the United 
States, and, like it, daily threatening a 
dissolution of the Union. 

It is true that in his watches long and 
lone, Jack at times takes a retrospect of 
the past, and has a glimmering of the 
dreadful future which he is fast drifting 
down upon. Then his book of lament- 
ations is uncommonly despairing and 
forlorn. He resolves to bout ship and 
reform. He is going to take the pro- 
ceeds of next voyage, go out West, 
sound the bottom, bring in stays, and 
come to anchor for the remainder of his 
days on a snug little farm, under the lee 
of a petticoat ; for, strange to say, this 
is the favorite day-dream of this rover 
of the ocean—the theme on which he 
most eloquently discourses in his dog- 
watch reiinions. Alas! resolutions as 
easily broken as the biscuit he eats! 
Each returning visit sees the self-same 
comedy repeated, till the night of age 
comes stealing down upon his life-time’s 
proper noon. As he grows old, he re- 
lapses into an everlasting undertone of 
growling, low, plaintive and monotonous 
as the roll of a distant surf. And who, 
let me ask, has a better right to growl 
than this child of the storm, the sport 
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and plaything of two elements prover- 
bial, even in their brightest moods, for 
their fickleness and treachery, and in their 
wrath terrible indeed? ‘Few days and 
full of trouble,’ for him has double the 
meaning that old Solomon ever intended. 
Suppose he escape the thousand dangers 
that attend a sea-faring life, the subtle 
fever, the angry waves, the dead lee- 
shore, some fine day there is a passing 
bustle in the gang-way, the flag is hoist- 
ed half-mast, a prayer, a splash, and 
Jack has gone to that land where land- 
lords, at least, cease from troubling ; 
where, it is to be hoped, weary tars are 
At rest. 
‘An! little kent thy mither, 
That day she cradled thee, 
The lands that thou shouldst travel to, 
The death that thou shouldst dee.’ 

As his body sinks down beneath the 
wave, so his memory disappears from 
earth. Homeless, friendless, childless, 
he has left no more trace of his career 
through life than his ship of her track 
across the ocean; happy, if at final reck- 
oning, after climbing all his life-time 
here on earth, should he have a chance 
for climbing in the shadowy world to 
come. 

It would not be fair to bid adieu to 
Deep-Water Jack without doing him the 
justice of saying, that whilst this de- 
scription is strictly true in the great 
majority of cases, there are still a con- 
siderable number who keep aloof from 
the peculiar vices of their class; who 
still keep a line fast to home and kin- 
dred, and lay by some portion of their 
hard-won earnings for the rainy day. 
It is of this class that come those few 
hearty, hale old salts who are spared to 
sip their grog and spin their yarns, in a 
key-berth, by the winter fire-side, and, 
covered with honorable grey hairs, peace- 
fully descend the vale of years. 

But the Western Ocean ranger is 
made of a very different sort of stuff, or, 
at least, moulded to a different shape, 
savoring far less of the old-fashioned 
English tar than of the modern New- 
York Bowery-boy. He has never been 
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regularly bred to the sea, but has taken 
up his profession of sailor asimpromptu 
as a Methodist minister his sermon. 
Most likely he is one of that vast and 
vandal-like army of shiftless land-lub- 
bers, which, during the time of the Cal- 
ifornia excitement, invaded Jack’s an- 
cient domain in overwhelming numbers, 
and, having driven him from his own 
element, succeeded in entirely changing 
the dynasty of the forecastle. Under 
the pressure of the high wages at that 
time paid to seamen, a motley assem- 
blage of wandering shoemakers, travel- 
ling tinkers, canal-men, butcher-boys, 
and what not, the rag-tag and bob-tail 
of nearly every profession under heaven, 
betook themselves to the sea. Skip- 
pers, whose ships, ready freighted, and 
with favoring winds, lay waiting for their 
crews, were little likely to be nice as to 
the qualifications of their men. And so 
it has come to pass that the forecastle 
has become a kind of pound, where the 
stray members of every other calling are 
pretty sure finally to bring up ; and as 
sailors, a kind of mongrel race, half-sea 
and half-shore men, amphibious only in 
an opposite sense, they are at home in 
neither element of land or water. 

This degenerate species of sailor af- 
fects a philosophic contempt for the fine 
shore-togs of his Deep-Water cousin. 
Still more he detests any approach to 
the peculiar rig of a man-o’-war’s man, 
between whom and himself exists a mor- 
tal feud. Rigged out in a red Havre 
shirt, in trowsers managed to maintain 
a precarious hold upon his hips, without 
the aid of suspenders; in thick, cow- 
hide boots, which serve as a formidable 
weapon of offence in his numerous wars; 
and, above all, a Kossuth hat, cocktilled 
knowingly to one side, he struts the 
side-walk every inch a ‘ packet sailor.’ 
His gait is that indescribable compound 
of a roll and a pitch, with a convulsive 
movement of the arm and shoulder, 
known among sporting circles as the 
fighting man’s walk. He is skilful at a 
game of bluff or eughre; he has some 
pretensions to be a shoulder-hitter; but 
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working Turk’s heads and Matthew Wal- 
kess, and Such other of the nicer opera- 
tions of sailorship, would scarcely seem 
to have received that attention at his 
hands which their merits would seem to 
require. A traveller in strange lands, 
he compares one country to another, 
praises this or condemns that, by the 
relative cheapness or quality of their 
whiskey. A witness at times of the 
sublimest scenes of nature, and the most 
beautiful of art, his delight is in the 
recking atmosphere, the gay allurements 
of a Whitechapel singing-house, the 
scrape of fiddles, and the whirl of 
dance. In his forecastle, and under his 
rule, the good old English sea-song has 
long since ceased to be heard. A new 
song has been put in his mouth, which 
is pretty sure to be a negro melody. 

But perhaps the most-amusing trait 
of his character is his easy indifference 
in regard to name or address. ‘ A rose 
by any other mame would smell as 
sweet’ is with him a practical truth, 
daily acted upon. A shore-going man, 
if by any means obliged to change his 
name, would almost lose his own iden- 
tity, would almost think he had lost a 
part of himself. Not so Jack. His own 
original patronymic was for private rea- 
sons long since dropped. Henceforth a 
name sits lightly upon his shoulders, 
is taken up and thrown aside again as 
carelessly as is with another man his 
coat. To-day he is Tom Brown of New- 
Orleans ; to-morrow Dick Jones of 
New-York. ‘Call me Tom this trip ; 
I’m tired of being called Jack,’ which I 
once heard an old salt address to an- 
other, expresses his sentiments on the 
subject exactly. 

Like a foot-ball in the hands of his 
relentless landlords, Jack. is kicked to- 
and-fro, from one side of the Atlantié to 
the other. He boasts that he never 
comes and goes in the same ship; he 
ships by the run, and his pay is the ad- 
vance ; but as this latter is eked out 
through the unwilling fingers of his 
boarding-masters, it is no wonder his 
funds are generally in a state of hopeless 
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and chronic collapse, and his wardrobe 
confined to such few and necessary arti- 
cles as are much more adapted to save 
porterage than fitted to meet the exigen- 
cies of stormy weather. But this latter 
peculiarity is somewhat remedied by his 
perfect willingness to share with any, 
better off than himself, to the last that 
they possess; peace-loving Dutchmen, 
though they may protest, dare not deny. 

Dark as may be tints with which 
Jack’s character is here depicted, com- 
pared with the companions with whom 
he usually associates on shore, he is by 
far the most respectable figure of the 
group. His landlord, his grogshop- 
keeper, with the army of pimps and 
runners they are at all times able to 
bring into the field, what an assem- 
blage are they! 

If you can imagine these drinking- 
saloons, bright with the blaze of gas- 
light, as so many light-houses, planted 
on the dead lee-shore of hopeless ruin, 
what appropriate demons are these to 
stand waiting to plunder the poor hu- 
man wrecks that come drifting down into 
their merciless grasp! I declare that 
when I have sometimes met a crowd of 
these wretches, hurrying down the levee 
to some newly-arrived ship, I have been 
ready to believe that I had met a State 
Prison let out for a holiday. To mark 
the fearful lives that have imprinted 
themselves upon their countenances, the 
brutal expression that glows from their 


eyes, one might be forgiven for suppos- 


ing that humanity was going back to 
what some authors assert as its original 
state of all-fours. As for the female 
society he keeps, a single sentence will 
snffice, and that is, that as we sometimes 
read of shipwrecked people so far reduc- 
ed by hunger as to make a meal of their 
old shoes, so we may suppose these 
knights of the tar-bucket so hungry for 
female society as to accept that of these 
walking sepulchres of Gallantum-street, 
in lieu of the better which they cannot 
obtain. 

Let no one for a moment suppose I 
would wish to intimate that every sailor 
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is of the character here described. On 
the contrary, you will sometimes meet 
with foremast men, whom you will look 
upon with a strange feeling of pity and 
wonder; a wonder akin to that which 
a geologist would experience at finding 
some mineral specimen far adrift from 
the stratum to which it must originally 
have belonged. There, are many, too, 
of that negatively good character, who 
merely drift through a life-time, without 
sail or rudder, the sport of every wind 
that crosses their track. But the Black- 
baller (so called from a celebrated line 
of packet-ships) is to be found in almost 
every forecastle ; he is pretty sure to 
be leader in its councils, its orator in 
debate, and its leader in wars. He 
gives tone and flavor to the more inert 
mass around him. In short, he is the 
little leaven that leaveneth the whole 
lump. 

This degenerate species of sailor re- 
volves in an orbit of which New-York, 
Liverpool, and New-Orleans are the out- 
lying points; an orbit from which he 
seldom, by any means, gets astray. But 
it was in New-Orleans especially, before 
the commencement of the present war, 
that Jack experienced the summer of 
his eccentric course, the high tide of 
his good fortune. During the winter 
months his advance ranged from forty to 
ninety dollars. Now was Jack to be 
seen in his glory ; his fun was ‘ fast and 
furious ;’ he exulted without care of 
the morrow. Alas! poor, foolish Jack ! 
Little now do you reck of the fierce nor’- 
westers that come howling down upon the 
deep ; of those huge crested waves that 
seem ever ready to hurl themselves in- 
board, with the force of a torrent; of 
those long, bitter winter midnight watch- 
es, when you shall hang from the quiver- 
ing yards, half-lifeless and benumbed 
with cold. The opening leak, the hidden 
rock, the dead lee-shore, all, all are for- 
gotten! ‘ Let us eat, drink, and be mer- 
ry, for to-morrow we die.’ Now may he be 
seen working traverses unnumbered up 
and down the street, like a wind-bound 
straw; taking the round of the sights 
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and fashions; depositing his earnings in 
the bank of a landlord’s till, of which he 
shall one day reap bitter interest in ruin, 
wrinkles, aches, and chills. It is now 
too that old Time, taking pattern by his 
landlord’s grog-bill, scores him two years 
for one, in those deep, ineffaceable lines, 

deeper than any which storm or hard- 
ship imprint, with which most sailors 
are branded, as with the mark of Cain. 

At last, when he has disported himself 
the full length of his chain, when fairly 
drifted down upon the miry flats of debt 
and dependence, he wakes from a drunk- 
en sleep to find himself once more upon 
the highway to Liverpool, with a bottle 
of shocking bad whiskey, an aching 
head, and a pair of very unwilling, if 

not utterly incompetent hands. And 
now occur those scenes of violence and 
brutality between Jack and his officers, 

themselves often only a little higher type 
of the same character, which have made 
American ships notorious throughout 

the world. As much as our noble mer- 
chant marine, the result of so much en- 
terprise, skill, and energy, has redound- 
ed to the credit of our country, it is a 
question if the alternate scenes of tyran- 
ny, lawlessness, and violence enacted on 
board them have not quite as much low- 
ered the nation in the eyes of foreigners. 

I appeal to any man who has been for 
a considerable time abroad, whether 
there is any more frequent paragraph in 
the foreign daily journals than, ‘ An- 

other brutal outrage on board an Am@ 
ican ship.’ How shameful that it should’ 
be stated on authority that above one 
hundred and fifty persons are yearly 
sent to the hospital in Liverpool alone, 
in consequence of these brutal encoun- 
ters. These things come under the daily 
observation of people who have no other 
means of judging Americans and their 
boasted free institutions ; they give force 
and point to the most biting sarcasms, 
levelled against freedom and self-govern- 

ment. 

So much for the youth and prime of 

the packet sailor. The end may easily 
be guessed. For him the future is no 
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longer mysterious; with a single glance 
of the eye he may follow his fate straight 
out to the bitter end. Whatever cards 
nature or circumstances may place in his 
hands, he is bound always to turn up 
Jack. He may read the closing scenes 
of his history in that of those poor, bro- 
ken creatures, who hover like ghosts 
of the past around the wharves and by- 
streets of every large city ; poor wrecks 
of humanity, more melancholy to look 
upon than the shattered hull of that 
ship from which hundreds of human 
souls were swept like insects into the 
sea; whose wrinkles have been plough- 
ed by a more relentless hand than Time ; 
whose hairs are blanched, but not with 
years; whose forms are bent with the 
riot of licentious passions, as their souls 
have been withered by the blight of sin 
and despair; a decay as much more 
hideous than any that mere time can 
work, as are the blackened remains of a 
burnt forest more melancholy than the 
withering but still beautiful foliage of 
approaching winter. 

There is still another class of sailors 
comprehended in neither of the preced- 
ing, at whom it may be worth while to 
glance. It is you, Steamboat Jack ! de- 
generate scion of a noble line ; you, who 
have consented to leave your ancient and 
honorable service of the swift, invisible 
winds, to become a mere loblolly boy, to 
dance attendance on the freaks of low- 
born, greasy, and mechanical steam. It 
@ you and your cousin stokers and 
flunkers that have especially brought 
disgrace and infamy upon the once hon- 
ored name of sailor. In the memorable 
instance of the Arctic, it was you that 
rushed first for the boats, when you 
should have been foremost to meet dan- 
ger, whilst even heroic women caused 
us to blush for you. Methinks, could 
the shade of Nelson’s men look down 
upon the tars of these modern days, 
they would rend their very pig-tails in 
uncontrollable wrath. How dare you 
even wear the traditional blue shirt of a 
sailor? you who have scarce to do at all 
with mast or yard; you, whose marline- 
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spikes are turned into broom-handles 
and wheelbarrows ; whose hands, that 
once dripped with honest tar, are now 
thrust into ignominious soap-suds, to 
wash paint-work. You, sailors! trund- 
ling travelling-trunks, fore-and-aft, for 
every lisping land-lubber that chooses 
to bluster and bounce. Yov, sailors! 
Let your next trip be a voyage of dis- 
covery, in search of your lost skins, as 
completely buried under successive lay- 
ers of soot and coal-dust as the cities of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum beneath the 
cinders and lava of Mount Vesuvius. 

Methinks I hear you say: ‘Is this the 
gay, generous, rollicking, simple-hearted 
being we are in the habit of associating 
with the name sailor? What then has 
become of the Long Tom Coffins, the 
Ned Cuttles, and all those other salt- 
water worthies, who in the sparkling 
pages of the sea-novelists have so amus- 
ed us with their charming simplicity, 
their exhaustless store of sea-metaphor, 
their absurd attempts to bring sea-faring 
tactics to bear on shore-going affairs ?’ 

Allow me in reply to bring to mind 
that oft-quoted, over-true line : 


‘’T is distance lends enchantment to the view.’ 


And if in the present instance the en- 
chantment be at all in proportion to the 
distance at which most delineators of 
sailor character have kept themselves 
from the subject of their sketch, how 
great is that enchantment! To what 
degree of intimacy do you suppose these 
writers have allowed themselves to be 
drawn with the common tarry Jacks of 
the merchant service? They would 
shrink back behind their wounded dig- 
nity in uncontrollable disgust, if one so 
much as touched the hem of their gar- 
ments. They may indeed at times have 
caught the more salient points of his 
character, but there are still others 
which would no more appear in presence 
of their blue broad-cloth and yellow 
kids than the fishes of the sea would 
pass in review before the spectacled eyes 
of some F. Z. S., for the sake of inspec- 
tion and classification. 
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The truth is, Jack’s character was 
stereotyped a good many years ago. 
Ever since it has been issued unaltered 
and unabridged. It is always the same 
bluff, hearty, open-fisted, true-hearted 
tar, with his blue shirt, and white 
trowsers, his tarpaulin stuck on the 
back of his head, with half-a-fathom of 
ribbon attached; with his stocking full 
of dollars, (he scorns all smaller change ;) 
with his rollicking roll and unintelligible 
sea-slang ; his ever-recurring ‘D—— my 
eyes,’ and ‘Shiver my timbers.’ All 
this may have been true enough in the 
days when Cooper and Dibdin sung. 
There may be in existence at this very 
day tars of this description, but they 
never came before my eyes. I would as 
soon think of dredging a Virginia oys- 
ter-bank, in the remote possibility of 
finding a stray pearl-fish, as to go in 
search of that popular character in the 
forecastles of the present day. The an- 
imal does n’t exist. The race is as ex- 
tinct as that of those Saurian tribes that 
flourished before the Flood. 

The fact is, the praise of sea-life is all 
a vain babble, begotten by rhyming sen- 
timentalists, of moon-light evenings, 
when seas were smoothest, when winds 
were gentlest, and when champagne 
alone was ‘dashing free.’ If the author 
of ‘A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea’ 
could have the benefit of a month’s drill 
at the ordinary duties of a sailor, (I 
would suggest tarring down head-stays 
in a heavy head-sea, as one of them,) on 
a diet of hard bread and salt junk, and 
lodged in that cross between a cave and 
a shed, ironically called a fore-castle, at 
the end of that period, supposing his 
powers of sarcasm and invective at all 
in proportion to his talent at puff and 
panegyric, he would be able to compose 
a song which would throw entirely in 
the shade all his previous productions, 
and tend in some measure to counteract 
the effect of the aforesaid precious pro- 
duction upon the minds of his young 
countrymen. And you, Sylvanus Cobb, 
recruiting rs to old Nep- 
tune’s briny “majesty, whose literary 
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property, stretching away in countless 
columns of newspaper, pamphlet, and 
periodical, diversified with wood-cuts, 
and decked with many a nautical oath 
and quarter-deck allusion, may be 
reckoned by the acre, the mile, or the 
cord; how shall you account before just 
HEAVEN for the thousands of misguided 
youths whom your rose-tinted imagin- 
ings have seduced from their happy 
homes, by the bright rivers and waving 
pines of New-England, to go ranging at 
large over the wide world; in too many 
instances to live useless lives, and to fill 
unknown graves? I tell you, Sylvanus, 
there is many a one at this moment sail- 
ing salt water, ready to rise up and call 
you—any thing but blessed ; to whom, 
should the weaving fates ever place you 
in their power, your surname will be a 
most significant suggestion of an opera- 
tion sometimes resorted to, to reform 
the manner of refractory sea-cooks. 

As far as my observation extends, a 
‘life on the ocean wave’ is little calcu- 
lated to bring out better points of hu- 
man character. No doubt, in man it 
tends to develop the muscle, and in wo- 
man the stride; but in the silence, the 
sameness, and the inaction of a life on 
board ship, the higher and nobler quali- 
ties stagnate and dwindle. Little events 
usurp the placeof great. To eat, drink, 
and sleep, in the course of a long cruise, 
become the great business of life, and 
any interference with these great vested 
interests is pretty sure to bring down a 
storm of vengeance utterly dispropor- 
tioned to the occasion. ‘All hands reef 
top-sails’ is like a ten per cent income- 
tax upon a thrifty house-holder. If 
from some unforeseen event the Sun- 
day’s duff should be inferior in quality 
or quantity, immediately some sea-law- 
yer is on his legs, haranguing his fel- 
low rope-haulers, with as much zeal and 
emphasis as Patrick Henry uttered 
‘Give me liberty or give me death,’ be- 
fore the Virginia House of Burgesses. 
Let, however, that popular pabulum be 
altogether denied, as great a revolution 
would ensue as when for once the great 
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Democratic loaf was withheld from the 
hungry aspirants of the chivalric South. 
They, too, would talk of secession, of 
storming the galley—the seat of culinary 
govvernment—of cobbing the cook, and 
sacking his coppers. 

We are accustomed to talk of the sol- 
emn and ever-changing beauties of the 
ocean; but to nine out of ten sea- 
faring men the whole gorgeous panora- 
ma of nature, the glow of sunset, the 
glitter of star-light, the majesty of storm, 
the repose of calm, pass before their dull, 
unconscious gaze, more unheeded than 
the tinkling, gaudy clap-trap of a penny 
show. One would at least suppose that 
with ‘the blue above and the blue be- 
low, and silence wheresoe’er I go,’ far 
from the dizzy whirl of business, the 
reckless race of ambition, peace and 
good-will toward man would be certain to 
follow. Politics and religion, those two 
bones of everlasting contention on shore, 
are here out of the question ; of the one 
they know, and of the other care, noth- 
ing. So few in number, so continually 
in the presence of those two mighty ele- 
ments, their continual warfare should 
hush all lesser contentions. Fond 
dream and false! Embark on board 
ship for a single trip across the Atlantic, 
and you shall quickly become convinced 
of these two unfailing truths ; that men 
are never too few in number to quarrel, 
and that nothing is too insignificant to fall 
out about. You will find yourself sur- 
rounded by wars and rumors of wars; 
forecastle rises up against forecastle ; 
Irish against Dutch; masters against 
mates ; cooks against cabin-boys. If, in 
addition to the ordinary crew, you shall 
chance to have passengers on board, 
confusion becomes worse confounded ; 
for then national animosities and reli- 
gious feuds are thrown into the already 
bubbling cauldron of dissension; then 
the steerage becomes the seat of civil 
wars ; the galley a telegraph-office of 
tattling and gadding; Babel is reénact- 
ed; ’twixt the splutter of Dutch, and 
the brogue of Irish, you are at a loss to 
know whether you are acquiring an ink- 
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ling of some foreign language, or are 
fast losing knowledge of your own na- 
tive tongue. 

We have already seen what manner 
of man is foremast Jack. But is the 
quarter-deck the abode of those high 
chivalrous qualities that we are in the 
habit of associating with it? I fear not. 
It is true, that to be the moving intelli- 
gence which actuates and guides, as if 
they were things of life, those vast, 
most ingenious, and beautiful works of 
man, freighted with untold treasure, and 
still more valuable human lives, is a 
proud position for any man to fill. But 
there is something in the planks of a 
quarter-deck peculiarly adapted to un- 
duly develop the latent seeds of pride 
and arrogance in the human breast. The 
‘boss’ of a score or two of working- 
men, on shore, does not, as a rule, make 
himself particularly ridiculous by the 
airs he assumes; but the skipper of the 
smallest square-rigged craft that ever 
bluffed sea-water walks his quarter-deck, 
spy-glass in hand, with the tread of a 
conqueror, and issues his mandates with 
the pomposity of a third-rate tragedian. 
Like Robinson Crusoe surveying his 
desert isle from some tall cliff, so he, 
from his airy eminence of the poop, 
looks down upon a kingdom in which 
he is monarch of all he surveys, a mon- 
archy far more absolute than poor Cru- 
soe’s; for what skipper would think of 
admitting his second in command to so 
close an intimacy as that which Friday 
seems to have enjoyed? Ship govern- 
ment is one without checks or balances. 
Since mates are no longer directly employ- 
ed by owners, but hold their billets only 
at the pleasure of the master, the last bar- 
rier to absolute power is broken down. 
Whoever is weakest goes to the wall. 
Except in extreme cases, there is neither 
appeal nor redress. He may harass you 
with unseasonable work ; he may over- 
whelm you with undeserved abuse ; he 
may deprive you of your proper rest; 
in short, he may haze you till your life 
is worse than a dog’s, all within the 
strict bounds of his atfthority. I do 
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not wish to intimate that ship-captains, 
as a class, are either better or worse 
than the generality of mankind; but I 
do mean to say, that absolute power is 
sure to work the most pernicious conse- 
quences upon character. It is unfit to 
be trusted in the hands even of those 
who are naturally noble and just; how, 
then, when it is put in the hands of 
those who are mean, overbearing, and 
vindictive ? Oh! what smooth-spoken, 
soft-mannered, church-going, and psalm- 
singing skippers, on shore, I have seen 
transformed by the baneful influence of 
their own quarter-deck into selfish, ty- 
rannical, and unreasoning bullies! as 
though, like man-of-war’s men with their 
money, they had spent their whole stock 
of suavity and good-nature on shore, 
and at sea had n’t a civil word for a dog. 

This, good Sirs, is sea-life, without 
varnish, paint, or veneering. In con- 
clusion, allow me to address a few words 
to such of my young countrymen as 
may chance to peruse this sketch. And 
you especially, youthful hewers of the 
forests of the old Pine-tree State, listen 
to the croakings of an old salt. For I 
too was born close where one of her 
noble rivers goes beating its passage, 
tack and tack, through hill and forest, 
by waving meadows and opposing mill- 
dams, out to the open sea. The first 
sound that saluted my youthful ears 
was the clash of resounding saw-mills ; 
my first going aloft was performed upon 
a spruce-tree, in search of spruce-gum ; 
my first voyage of discovery was under- 
taken on a pine log, and I circumnavi- 
gated a mill-pond. To this day, no mat- 
ter in what remote countries, or in what 
exciting circumstances I may be placed, 
I am as vividly carried back to my na- 
tive hills by the odor of spruce lumber, 
as is an Irishman by the smell of burn- 
ing peat, or a Frenchman by the sound 
of the ‘ Marseillaise.’ 

I know how naturally boys take to 
tar and brine. I know how eagerly you 
read tales of shipwreck and disaster ; 
how bewitching appears a life of wan- 
dering and adventure. You long to 
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tread those shores rendered celebrated 
in story and in song; to see those ‘isles 
that gem old ocean’s purple diadem ;’ 
and you imagine all this is comprehend- 
ed in the single phrase of going to sea. 
But I want to tell you differently. The 
romance of going to sea is thinner than 
the veneering of a Connecticut clock. 
After the first excitement is worn off, 
life on the sea becomes as tame and mo- 
notonous as that of the tread-mill. As 
for seeing the world, it is true a sailor 
sails upon strange seas, and enters for- 
eign ports; but in the true sense of be- 
ing a traveller, of seeing and appreciat- 
ing the remarkable sights of the lands 
he visits, of mingling with the people, 
studying their manner and dispositions, 
he might as well be a stage-driver in the 
rural districts. Take a sailor just arriv- 
ed from India, I wager that almost any 
bright-eyed school-boy of twelve or 
fourteen will tell him of things in rela- 
tion to that same country which he ney- 
er dreamed of. What did he see there ? 
Bamboo Square, a dozen or two of taw- 
ny, chunam-chewing, not too clean or 
healthy Hindoo girls, and mayhap the 
inside of the calaboose. The low and 
sensual atmosphere of a forecastle soon 
takes away all desire of seeing things 
more intellectual or refined. In foreign 
cities, it is as rare a sight to see a sailor 
strayed away from the lowest haunts of 
vice as to see an alligator strolling over 
the hills. When by any chance Jack 
gets strayed away, out of sight of the 
‘Three Jolly Tars,’ and such similar in- 
stitutions, into a more respectable neigh- 
borhood, he becomes as fidgety and un- 
easy as the skipper of a fore-and-after, 
which has been blown off-shore ; present- 
ly it is up stick, and back again to his 
old resorts. To these he gives (’t is all 
he has) his few pitiful rupees; from 
them he gains (’t is all he craves) a few 
hours of reckless revel and sensuous de- 
light. As an officer, you will have even 
less facilities of seeing shore than when 
before the mast. You become almost as 
much an integral part of the ship as her 
kelson. Your duties confine you con- 
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stantly on board. You will find your- 
self in Scotland without seeing mount- 
ain, lake, or castle ; in Italy, without see- 
ing Rome; in Alexandria, without visit- 
ing the Holy Land. 

For all this, Ido not deny you will 
meet with many things worth seeing. 
But I do believe, after all, that the chief 
advantage of travel is to open a man’s 
eyes to the peculiar beauties of his na- 
tive land. Brought up in continual con- 
tact with one fixed round of sights, our 
senses are benumbed by custom, and 
we fail’ to perceive the beauties that 
nature has everywhere scattered with a 
lavish hand. How is it that we ‘ Down- 
Easters,’ especially, have so contemptu- 
ous an idea of the natural beauties of 
our own native State, as though Dame 
Nature, like another country girl, was 
here dressed in a suit of home-spun: 
and in order to see her in her Sunday 
finery, it is necessary to wander among 
Alps or Pyrenees, by Rhine or Po? The 
first time I passed Quoddy Head, that 
gateway to the great world beyond, I 
imagined I had hitherto, to use some- 
body’s happy phrase, been living on the 
wrong side of the pattern of creation. 
But another day came. It was one not 
long ago, and as on the gay deck of a 
stately steamer I skirted the steep and 
craggy coast of Maine, and up the tide- 
tossed bay of Passamaquoddy, me- 
thought the air was as clear and the sky 
as blue as that of Italy, and the waters 
sparkled as brightly in the sun. How 
finely the red shores of the numberless 
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and fantastic islands contrasted with the 
dark evergreens, with which they were 
crowned! The hues of the fresh green 
hills, of the golden grain, of the dark, 
sombre pines, were as bright and beauti- 
ful as in lands that a thousand times 
have been limned upon canvas, and sung 
of in immortal verse. On that day, 0 
hills of my country! the fault was less 
in yourselves than in your unlucky stars 
that you were not addressed in strains 
as proudly exultant, if not as eloquent, 
as those of William Tell to his native 
Swiss mountains : 

‘Ye crags and peaks, I’m with you once 

again |’ 

Yes, we go ranging through the world 
in search of ideal beauties, while our 
own brown cliffs, our sounding shores 
and bright waters can scarcely win a 
single look of admiration, though they 
array themselves in all the shifting cos- 
tumes of the seasons. | 

Butif you must go cruising abroad, go | 
cruise the boundless valleys of the West, 
those silent, waveless oceans of fertile 
prairie-land ; there you have at least a 
chance of living in a civilized manner, 
whilst you are living, and of having a | 
Christian burial when dead; then, if 
ever worms around you prowl, it will at | 
least be an unprovoked assault. You | 
will not have the annoying conscious- 
ness of having eaten them, all fashions, 
as you are sure to do in the long voy- 
ages of the tropics. But whatever else 
you do, shun salt-water. 
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My brother, Walter Kyle, was born a 
cripple. 

This misfortune, this partial helpless- 
ness of limb, this forced reliance upon 
the kindness of others, stimulated my 
naturally strong love for him, until it 
became a passion secondary to none, 
until I married. His was the calm, 
thoughtful philosophy of a Socrates, 
that kisses death when it appears, and 
relinquishes life with a sweet smile upon 
the lips. He did not murmur because 
it was doomed that, from birth to death, 
he should painfully drag his body about 
by the aid of crutches. Because he thus 
uncomplainingly bore his sufferings, I 
thought hima hero. To a stranger, he 
was a pale-faced cripple, with melan- 
choly eyes; that was all. His health 


was always delicate; yet he was never 
seriously ill. 


He was twenty when I married, and 


began practice as a physician. Walter 
came to me soon afterwards. 

‘Malcom!’ he said, after a few min- 
utes of idle conversation, ‘I wish you 
could obtain a situation for me in the 
city —any place where I could work 
and be independent.’ 

I reasoned with him until I was vex- 
ed, without being able to change his 
purpose, and subsequently I obtained 
for him the position of book-keeper in 
the ship-chandlery of my .old friend, 
Morris Balfour; but I was fearful of the 
result, Thus far he had been a pure 
and ingenuous lad. Vicious companions, 
and the voluptuousness of splendid sin, 
might suddenly transform him into a 
sneering cynic, despising morality and 
ridiculing virtue. It was for him to slay 
the dragons or be slain. 

Shortly after his departure, I moved to 
a small but thriving village in Wiscon- 
sin. He wrote me two or three times a 
month; his letters were filled with ac- 
counts of his success, and vivid descrip- 
tions of men and things. Mr. Balfour 
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often added a separate note, commenda- 
tory of Walter, expressing, in his blunt 
way, his gratification at the promptness 
and ability displayed by him in the dis- 
charge of his duties. 

Little by little my anxiety for his suc- 
cess diminished, as these letters gave in- 
dications of his happiness, and, at the 
end of the first year of his service, I 
wrote him a long congratulatory epis- 
tle. Six weeks elapsed before his reply 
came, and I was becoming anxious about 
him. His letter said that he had been 
unwell — one of his old nervous attacks 
—and though not unable to write me, 
he had lacked the inclination to do that 
or any thing else. In conclusion, he re- 
marked : 

‘I am tenderly cared for by kind peo- 
ple, while with whom you need have no 
fears of my suffering for the slightest 
comfort. Mr. Balfour bustles around, 
and overwhelms me with kindness. 
Then, too, I am in love—with a cat, 
It is the strongest kind of an affection, 
my dear Mal.’ 

Here the letter abruptly terminated. 
My wife and I laughed heartily over the 
last item of news. Suddenly, my wife 
observed : 

‘Malcom ! Walter is in love with some 
woman. Don’t you see the dash, after 
the word loveg He was going to make 
a confession, but changed his mind and 
the sentence at the same time. See if 
his next letter don’t prove the truth of 
my prophecy.’ 

That letter never came. There was a 
great deal of sickness in the village and 
vicinity, and, in the hurry of my busi- 
ness, a month passed away before I re- 
flected how long it was since I had heard 
from him. 

‘Walter must be ill again, I said to 
my wife. 

‘I think so; otherwise his silence is 
inexplicable. You had better write to 
him or Mr, Balfour.’ 
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I wrote that night. The next day’s 
mail brought me a letter from New- 
York. I tore it open, anxiously, for the 
superscription was in a strange hand. 
It was from Mr. Balfour, and informed me 
that Walter had been found dead in his 
bed that morning, early, with marks of 
violence upon his body; that it was a 
mysterious affair, but that there was no 
doubt about his having been murdered. 
I looked at the date of the letter. Two 
weeks had elapsed since it was written. 
There were the post-marks of half-a-doz- 
en different towns of the same name on 
the envelope. Balfour, in his horror and 
alarm, had omitted to write the name of 
the State, and the letter had been sent 
from State to State in search of me. 

Naturally, my temperament is some- 
what phlegmatic ; seldom does any thing 
excite me, but this was a shock that 
wrung every nerve. I have forgotten 
how I passed that mournful day, further 
than that I locked myself in my study, 
to which I refused even my wife admit- 
tance, though she came to the door many 
times. That day is a terrible memory 
in my life; even now I shudder at the 
thought of the agony I then suffered. 

My wife was standing at the study- 
door when I came out, her head leaning 
upon her arm against the wall. She 
stared wildly at me for a second, and 
then embraced me. 

‘What is the matter, Malcom dear ?’ 
she asked, with anxiety. ‘ You’ve been 
sobbing and talking tg yourself for 
hours.’ 

I gave her Balfour’s letter. In a min- 
ute she had read it through, and it drop- 
ped from her hands. Her eyes were 
closed, as if in pain, as she raised her 
head ; her lips moved, but they uttered 
no word, and her hands aimlessly grasp- 
ed the air. Before I could reach her, 
she had fallen, face downwards, upon 
the floor. That night I started for New- 
York. 

Mr. Balfour’s chandlery stood by the 
most dilapidated of wharves. Intermin- 
gled odors of pitch, cordage, canvas, 
oil-clothing, and heated rubber tarpau- 
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lins tainted the atmosphere. It was a 
low, dilapidated wooden building, with 
scores of capstans, anchors, barrels of 
pitch and bales of oakum, piled before 
it on the side-walk. Within all was 
gloomy and cheerless. The low, black- 
ened ceiling was crossed by heavy beams, 
from which hung marline-spikes und balls 
of twine, capstan-bars and dusty bunt- 
ing. The little office looked upon the 
river. Near the window, on brackets, 
rested a full-rigged ship. It was a bleak, 
wretched place; but Walter had bur- 
rowed in it fora year. I am seldom de- 
monstrative. I had yoked myself to 
my heavy grief; though it chafed the 
heart, my body bore up bravely. Yet 
I felt a tear creeping down my cheek, as 
I stood sorrowfully viewing a spot hal- 
lowed to me by the labors of my dead 
brother. There was a new clerk at the 
desk, who permitted me to look into the 
books Walter had kept; his pen lay 
upon the desk, thick with ink and dust, 
and the high stool on which he had sat 
and worked was put away in a dark 
corner of the room. 

I was looking out of the window, upon 
the gloomy river, when Mr. Balfour en- 
tered. ‘You here, Mal.?’ he demand- 
ed, as I turned to meet him. ‘I’ve been 
waiting and waiting, thinking you'd 
come every day, and every day some 
new perplexity in the affair. I am half 
insane now, after it is all over.’ 

‘All over!’ I cried. Then I happen- 
ed to think that it was nearly three 
weeks since the letter was written. 

‘Yes, all over!’ repeated Balfour. 
‘The accused man is in a lunatic, asy- 
lum, and Walter is buried.’ For a few 
minutes he walked slowly up and down 
the office. ‘I tell you, Malcom,’ he said, 
turning to me, ‘that this murder stab- 
bed my poor old heart until it bleeds all 
the time. Walter was the noblest, best 
boy I ever met. He was a son to me.’ 
A tear rolled down his cheek, and he 
went to the door and spitefully brushed 
it away. It pains my heart to see great, 
robust men weep; the tears of such 
men indicate terrible affliction. In my 
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heart I thanked this man, this true 
friend, for this manifestation of unfeign- 
ed love and sympathy. He came back, 
and seated himself before me. 

‘Malcom, I come to the office in the 
morning, early. Sometimes, too often, 
I forget what has happened, and, seeing 
the new clerk at the desk, I say: ‘Good 
morning, Walter.’ Then the clerk turns 
slowly about on his stool, and drawls 
out, ‘Good morning, Mr. Balfour,’ and 
awakes me to the truth. I miss him in 
every thing. I no longer hear his un- 
even step, his chirrupy voice, his low, 
musical humming of a gay song. His 
pale, contented face, always smiling, 
sick or well, no longer greets me, night 
and morning, as I come and go. The 
thought of his being murdered, and no 
one to suffer for it, is making me despe- 
rate. How I envy you your calmness!’ 
he said, hoarsely, striking the arm of 
‘his chair heavily with his fist. 

‘I am calm, because I am ignorant of 
the particulars. Then, too, I strive to 
control my feelings. Are you sure Wal- 
ter was murdered ?’ 

‘Sure? I saw him lying dead upon 
his bed, his face discolored from stran- 
gulation, and his hands clenched in the 
bed-clothes. I saw black marks, the 
marks of coal-smutted fingers, upon each 
side of his throat. The doctcrs said 
that he was choked to death. Knowing 
as much, I think he was murdered. So 
does poor Ellen, who, when I told her 
about the affair, never shed a tear ; but 
turned white in the face, and fainted. If 
woman ever loved man, Malcom, she lov- 
ed Walter.’ 

‘Loved Walter!’ I cried, in astonish- 
ment. ‘What do you mean? He wrote 
me about loving a cat, but said nothing 
about a woman.’ 

‘You never received the letter. Mark 
Baird was the janitor of the building. 
He is said to have been the murderer of 
Walter, and is in confinement. Ellen is 
his daughter. You remember he was 
ill for five or six weeks — very ill, in- 
deed. She nursed and watched over 
him then; read to him, brought him 
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flowers, and talked with him. She did 
him more good than forty doctors. She 
is good and lovely, and a school-mistress. 
Just the day before his death, Walter 
told me that he had written to you that 
he was going to marry her. I found the 
letter, the other day, in his drawer.’ 

‘Then he was ill, and had recovered, 
when he was murdered? I want the 
particulars, Balfour. You have told me 
nothing about the murder. How did it 
happen, and why ?’ 

‘ Why it was done, I don’t know. 
There could be no reason. There never 
was a reason for murder. Walter was 
just well, and able to work, when he was 
killed. It was about ten days, from the 
time he left his bed, to the day of his 
death. He was weak, and complained 
of his lungs ; but would sleep alone, tak- 
ing his meals at Mr. Baird’s. He per- 
formed his duty at the office, though I 
forbid it, and had hired, temporarily, 
another book-keeper. Let me say, here, 
that Baird was a confirmed drunkard; 
never violent in his drunkenness, but al- 
ways misty. He had losta small fortune 
through drink; it brought him down to 
what he was, and made him what he is. 
I don’t like to talk about this murder. 
It breaks my sleep. There is a mystery 
about it I can’t fathom. My brain is 
dull; yours keen. Perhaps you can 
make something out of the matter, Mal- 
com. What I don’t know, Ellen Baird 
does. Go and see her!’ ti 

There was a profound silence in the 
little office for minutes. It was getting 
very dark. The clerk had put up his 
books, and gone home, soon after my 
entrance. Balfour was walking rapidly 
up and down the room. 

‘Are you ever going to tell me these 
particulars, Morris?’ I quietly asked, 
though fast becoming incensed at his 
delay. ‘How long must I wait? Think 
of what I am suffering !’ 

‘I forgot that!’ he said; ‘1’d do most 
any thing rather than tell you. It will 
make us both sad.’ 

He lighted the gas, and then resumed: 

‘Three weeks ago to-morrow, Mal- 
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com, in the morning, just as I had come 
into the office, a policeman knocked at 
the door opening on the dock. 

‘*Have you a clerk named Walter 
Kyle?’ 

‘* Yes,’ 

‘* Rooms in Arcade Building ?’ 

<Te.. 

‘*He has just been found dead in his 
bed. You had better go around there, 
Sir,’ and he walked away. 

‘I was dizzy for an instant, and sat 
down; but the vertigo passed away im- 
mediately, and I started for Walter’s 
room. Drays and carts thundered over 
the streets, and their drivers shouted at 
their beasts and each other; yet to me 
there was no noise, no bustle. It was 
profound silence, broken every two or 
three minutes by those dreadful words : 
‘He has just been found dead in his 
bed.’ I heard nothing else, thought of 
nothing else but this revelation. There 
were several policemen in the room when 
I arrived, and three or four citizens. 
Walter lay on the bed. His face was of 
a dark blue color, and wore an expres- 
sion of agony. The bed-cover was drawn 
back. On his neck I saw the black 
marks of five smutted fingers, four on 
one side, one on the other. At a glance 
I comprehended every thing, and was 
calm. ‘Murdered!’ I said, to a police- 
man, He nodded his head. I heard a 
groan, and, looking around, saw Mr. 
Baird, held down in a chair by three 
men. He struggled fiercely; his eyes 
protruded ; his hands worked nervous- 
ly, now grasping his clothes, now seiz- 
ing those who held him. He made fee- 
ble efforts to cry out, but there only 
came forth a husky whisper. ‘He has 
the tremens, and is arrested for the mur- 
der.’ A few minutes afterwards he was 
carried down-stairs, on his way to pri- 
son. I don’t know how I managed to 
pass so calmly through this ordeal. It 
seems like a fearful dream to me, now. 
Poor Ellen! When she saw the body, 
she stooped, and kissed again and again 
its cold lips ; but not a tear wet her eyes. 
I had the corpse removed to my house ; 
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and the night before the burial, she was 

alone with it for four hours. She talk- 

ed but little about the murder ; and then, 

more to assert her father’s innocence 

than to mourn the loss of her betrothed, 

for such I understood he was. The cor- 

oner’s jury, after taking the testimony 

of several physicians, declared that death 

was produced by strangulation. They 

took the testimony of witnesses, and ex- 

amined it. It showed that Baird enter- 

ed Walter’s room about six o'clock in 

the morning. Ten minutes afterwards, 

he was met by a person lodging in the 

house, going down-stairs, laughing bois- 

terously, and talking to himself about 

killing somebody or something, which 

the witness couldn’t state. When this 
lodger came to the landing, he saw 

Walter’s door open, and the occupant 
lying upon the bed. He called him sev- 

eral times, but receiving no answer, en- 
tered, and found him dead. Then the: 
police were called, and Baird was ar- 
rested. On being brought into the room 
where the body was, he began to rave; 
and he is now a harmless but incurable 
lunatic. From such evidence, the jury 
judged that Baird was the murderer. I 
can’t believe it, though, and never will. 
Somebody else may have done it, and 
the discovery frightened the old man 

out of his wits. What puzzles me, under 
such a supposition, is, that nothing was 
missing except Toby.’ 

‘Who is Toby ?’ I asked. 

‘He was a cat; avery large, white, 
tigerish animal, very fierce, very blood- 
thirsty, very — in fact, every thing fiend- 
ish. He was given to Walter by a cap- 
tain just in from Calcutta. The sailors 
had plagued the beast, until it bit one of 
them so severely that he lost his finger ; 
then they left it alone. Walter managed 
him very easily, though he now and then 
showed his teeth. It was double the 
size of our cats. I told him that the 
beast would hurt him some day, but 
these prophecies he always laughed at. 
Well, Toby was the only thing missing 
from the room; and he has not been 
seen from that day to this. But there 
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was one very mysterious circumstance 
connected with the appearance of the 
room. Two panes of glass, with the in- 
tervening wood or sash, were broken, 
and blood and short white hair found 
upon the sill. I said to myself 
‘Toby jumped through this window.’ 
But then I thought that he could not 
have had strength enough to break the 
wood; and why should he jump through 
at all? I have only puzzled my head in 
trying to conjecture the reason of this 
broken window. You see, Malcom, there 
is a little mystery about the affair.’ 

I tried to elucidate from the facts thus 
disorderly arrayed by my friend, some 
clue to lead to the reason why Mr. Baird 
should have committed the crime. If 
he did not, who did, and why? Per- 
plexity succeeded perplexity, and I 


yielded, in despair, to feelings of grief. 
I should have sat there all night, in my 
gloom of heart, had not Balfour taken 
me by the arm, and led me to his home. 

In the mist and fog of the following 
morning, Rasdale Court, where Miss 
Baird lived, was very quiet and very 


dismal. The houses were all one story, 
but neat and cosy. The jagged trunk of 
a tree, shattered by lightning, stood just 
in front of the house I sought. I was 
looking at the tree, when a young lady, 
dressed in mourning, came to the gate. 
If she had been a beautiful woman, I 
should have admired, not loved her. 
But she was a modest, intellectual-look- 
ing girl of twenty, with eyes whose 
brilliancy was softened by such afflic- 
tions as seldom oppress young hearts. 
I introduced myself. 

‘I was going to visit my father,’ she 
remarked, as we entered the house. 
‘Though I love him dearly, he must wait 
for me; for I have been wishing to see and 
talk with you. [have had no one to talk 
to, to whom I could confide my thoughts 
and griefs, except my old housekeeper, 
Margaret, and she cannot sympathize 
with me. Mr. Balfour is kind, very kind, 
but he does not understand me.’ She 
had been taking off her bonnet and shawl 
as she spoke, in a voice low and full of 
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melody. I was sitting by the window, 
and she came and stood before me. 

‘You do not resemble Walter,’ she 
said. ‘I should not have recognized 
you as a relation of his.’ 

‘He was much younger than I; his 
ill-health had effaced the more promi- * 
nent family characteristics of feature.’ 

Even while she talked, she seemed 
looking at something invisible to other 
eyes. Then she gazed vacantly out of 
the window, till a canary in an adjoin- 
ing room burst into a thrilling flow of 
melody, and recalled her wandering 
thoughts. Suddenly, and almost fran- 
tically, she knelt before me, and caught 
my hands in hers. 

‘Mr. Kyle, can you, do you believe 
that my father murdered Walter?’ and 
she looked imploringly into my face. 
‘Oh! pity me! I have afflictions enough 
to make me mad. No one counsels me, 
for I am too proud to make confidants 
of strangers or lukewarm friends. I 
can’t weep away my sorrow; not a tear 
has moistened my eyes since Walter's 
death. On my knees, I beg you to tell 
me you disbelieve this horrid accusation.’ 

‘Ido not believe it, Miss Baird ; though 
I heard the story, for the first time, last 
evening. Mr. Balfour told me only what 
he knew; yet I cannot, from that story, 
believe your father guilty of Walter's 
death. Still, 1 havea favor to ask. Con- 
sider me as a brother, as one who would 
do any thing to serve you, for Walter’s 
sake. Tell me how you came to know 
him, and to love him. Though I do not 
think your father guilty, some one else 
must be. Perhaps, from your story, I 
may be able to name the assassin, and 
relieve your father from the charge of 
murder.’ 

Her head drooped upon her hands, 
but only for a second. 

Rising, she drew up a chair, and sat 
down beside me. 

‘You have heard, perhaps, that I am 
a school-mistress—and I neither like 
nor dislike the occupation; I am indif- 
ferent. Father was janitor of the build- 
ing in which Walter roomed, and one 
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word expresses our condition: we were 
ruined. 

‘The beginning of my acquaintance 
with Walter was as surprising as _ the 
termination was heart-rending. 

‘One day, father came in gre&t haste, 
and asked me to come with him, saying, 
that one of the lodgers in the ‘Arcade 
Buildings’ was very ill, and needed a 
woman’s attentions. Then he praised 
him, and I listened, while plodding wea- 
rily onward through the cheerless rain 
and mud, happy in the thought of pleas- 
ing father, and relieving the sufferings 
of one whom he so much admired. A 
single glance around the room of the 
sick man revealed disheartening disor- 
der. A small, emaciated Irish woman 
was asleep in a rocking-chair, till our 
voices awakened her; and by the side 
of Walter, on the bed, was stretched a 
huge white cat, dappled with yellow 
spots, like little suns. It uttered a so- 
norous, angry cry, as I advanced to the 
bed-side. Walter’s eyes flashed, as I 
told him I had come to attend him, give 
him his medicine, and be his ‘help.’ He 
held out his hand, saying: ‘I am confi- 
dent that we’ll be good friends, , Miss 
Ellen. How can I ever repay such 
unexpected, gratifying kindness?’ I 
thought I saw tears in his eyes, but he 
turned his face from me, and was silent. 
‘This woman and your ugly cat must 
be tedious society,’ I said, in the course 
of the day; and as I spoke, the cat, 
which had been asleep, opened its eyes, 
looked steadily at me for a second, rose 
to its feet, stretched itself as only cats 
can stretch, walked to the head of the 
bed, and began to lick the face of its 
master. Then, with a low laugh at my 
exclamation of disgust, Walter feebly 
pushed the cat away,:and it jumped 
upon the floor, where, suddenly fasten- 
ing its claws in my dress, it once more 
stretched its huge lithe body. Again 
your brother laughed, as I shook off the 
loathsome creature. 

‘*You see that [ have one vigilant friend, 
Miss Ellen,’ he said, with a sigh, and, as 
it seemed to me, with a shudder. ‘ But 
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[am unjust. I forget my good, kind 
employer, Mr. Balfour, who comes every 
evening to amuse me with accounts of 
his ludicrous perplexities caused by my 
absence from the desk. I can see that 
you are strongly prejudiced against poor 
Toby; yet this fierce cat, when well be- 
haved — and I acknowledge he is often 
very naughty —is an affectionate, loy- 
able brute. Often his manners are so 
outrageous, that their absurdity is at- 
tractive. Now and then, in his fierce 
sportiveness, he hurts me — uninten- 
tionally of course.’ 

‘I read and talked for hours; then fa- 
ther came in, followed soon after by Mr. 
Balfour. Such was my first visit to 
your brother, and I liked him. Mrs. 
Daly, the Irish nurse, was a poor com- 
panion for an invalid. She was always 
asleep when I was there, so that I felt 
more at ease; for I dread the criticism 
of the vulgar. Walter recovered slow- 
ly. He refused to let me write you 
of his illness, saying you had troubles 
enough of your own. I believe that he 
did write to you, though, about a fort- 
night before he left his room. What 
most surprised me was the pertinacity 
with which he clung to his cat, which 
pompously trod the floor, uttering deep, 
guttural cries, or reposed beside his mas- 
ter upon the bed. It did not notice me, 
except by snarling and attempting to 
bite when I tried to caress it. One day, 
being unusually spiteful, it scratched 
my hand. Walter saw the proceeding, 
and, seizing a stick, gave the brute a 
whipping, and threw him across the 
room. 

** Miss Ellen,’ he said, apologetically, 
as, panting with the exertion, he wearily 
closed his eyes, ‘Miss Ellen, I hope you 
will excuse this show of temper; but 
really Master Toby is becoming un- 
bearable. His annoyances increase in- 
stead of diminish.’ 

‘* Why not give him away ?’ I asked. 

‘*T have given him away three or four 
times. Mrs. Daly took him once. It 
was parting with an old friend, and it 
left me lonely. He returned the second 
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day. She would not have him upon any 
condition. He had scratched the child- 
ren, broken crockery, and, to finish his 
vandalism, killed six out of a brood of 
seven chickens. I really believe he is 
jealous of you. Poor, untamable To- 
by!’ he said, stroking the cat, which 
had crept within reach of his master’s 
caressing hand. 

‘* He is spoiled by your petting,’ I said. 
‘His temper shows that he has not for- 
gotten the sun, and perhaps the jungles 
of the Indies ; for to me he has always 
seemed a dwarfed tiger. Some day you 
will strike him too hard, and he will tear 
you with his claws.’ 

‘*You are severe upon poor Toby, 
Ellen. I acknowledge he is owtré in 
manners. But do you know that I often 
think he has a soul ?’ 

‘Soon after his recovery, Walter and 
I were betrothed. He made our house 
his home, sleeping in his old room, with 
Toby for a companion. In its terrible 
fulness of sorrow I once more contem- 
plate the last evening of his life; even 
now I sometimes think I hear his gen- 
tle voice telling me his hopes and aspi- 
rations, or giving his opinion of passages 
in a book he was reading. The evening 
had been very hot and sultry. Father 
was asleep in his arm-chair. At ten 
o'clock a terrible thunder-storm broke 
upon us. The flashes of lightning were 
almost continuous. Suddenly there was 
a deep silence for a minute; then a 
broad, quick flash of lightning, in- 
stantaneously followed by sharp, re- 
sounding thunder. A vase fell from 
the shelf behind you, and was shatter- 
ed. Walter, with hands clasped and 
upraised, and his face like white mar- 
ble, rose to his feet. In the quick fol- 
lowing darkness he fell heavily upon 
the floor. He had fainted. Though 
weak and trembling with the shock to 
his nerves, he insisted upon going to his 
room, and father accompanied him. As 
we opened the door, we saw that the 
great elm in front of the yard had been 
shattered by the lightning; its limbs 
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and huge ragged splinters strewed the 
yard. 

‘*A narrow escape,’ he said, tossing a 
twig towards me. ‘We can never more 
sit in its shadow, Ell.’ By the dim light 
of the moon, through the fleeting clouds, 
I saw tears upon his cheeks. 

‘*T ath nervous to-night, darling,’ he 
said, brushing his face with his handker- 
chief. As he and father passed out of 
the gate, I saw, with a shudder, that 
Toby was following them. Father al- 
ways went to his work early in the 
morning, very often not returning until 
dinner-time. Neither he nor Walter 
were at breakfast, about which I was a 
little alarmed ; for your brother was very 
punctual in his habits. His illness of 
the previous evening might have become 
so severe as to confine him to his bed; 
if so, father would know it, and be with 
him. This somewhat quieted my fears. 
Nevertheless, when noon came, and 


‘neither were at dinner, my anxiety was 


so great that I continually walked the 
room; now and then going to the win- 
dow, to look eagerly down the street. 
At last I saw Mr. Balfour coming, and 
walkihg very fast. I felt a premonition 
of coming evil, for Mr. Balfour was ever 
a slow mover; now he was almost run- 
ning. By energy almost superhuman I 
calmed myself, and awaited evil tidings. 

‘* You have bad news!’ I exclaimed. 
‘Is Walter very ill?’ I thought of noth- 
ing worse than that. 

‘*The most terrible news!’ he re- 
plied. ‘Terrible! terrible!’ 

‘The dumb agony of a frightful dream 
could not have been more fearful than 
this man and his words. My heart was 
like ice. 

‘*Has any thing happened to my fa- 
ther?’ I asked. 

‘*Alas! my poor girl, it is worse than 
you imagine — a thousand times worse.’ 

‘I could not weep or moan. Dull, 
heavy throbs of pain ran through my 
head. In my agony of soul, I gasped 
and choked for speech. I felt that I was 
looking at him with a stony, senseless 
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stare, and that he was standing before 
me frightened at my manner. 

‘* Walter is dead!’ I said, hoping and 
praying in my heart that my words 
would prove untrue. Mr. Balfour took 
my hands in his, and besought me to be 
calm, for there was worse news than I 
had imagined. 

‘¢Tell me quickly,’ I commanded. 
‘You cannot kill me, except by tortur- 
ing me with this delay.’ He commenc- 
ed hesitatingly, apparently dreading the 
effect of the recital, and gauging my 
strength by a silence between each 
word, firmly clasping my hands, and 
softening his voice that he might render 
the harshness of the words less distinct: 

‘* Ellen, Walter—is—dead—murder- 
ed; and—and don’t look at me in such 
a fierce way, Ellen. I cannot continue.’ 

‘*Proceed! I am of stone, and have 
no feeling. My eyes are dry. Is my 
father dead ?’ 

‘Your father, Ellen—has—been—ar- 
rested—as—the—murderer,—and—is— 
in—prison.’ 

‘IT remember that, with the energy of 
despair; I rose to my feet; then objects 
seemed to recede into distance ; every 
thing lost identity, and I sank to the 
floor. My body seems frail; it is only 
pliant. In a few minutes I recovered. 

‘I was lying upon the lounge, looking 
at Mr. Balfour, who was fanning me. 

‘*T am going to my father,’ was all [ 
said. Mr. Kyle, my anguish and heart- 
ache were almost insupportable, when, 
standing in the gloomy corridor of the 
prison, .the creaking bolts were shot 
back, the heavy bar fell down, and the 
door of the cell swung open. Father 
was sitting upon the cot. He slapped 
his hands together, and cried: ‘ How it 
thunders !’ : 

‘*Father!’ I moaned, throwing my 
arms around his neck, ‘ this is terrible.’ 

‘He regarded me with a strange va- 
cant look, for a moment, then held up 
his hands before him. ‘Bah! I am a 
murderer — of a cat,’ he added, as if in 
doubt. Without noticing me further, 
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he went to the window. Mr. Balfour 
bent over me, and whispered : 

‘* T forgot to tell you that he is mad.’ 

‘For a second time I fainted. When 
I opened my eyes I was lying upon the 
cot, Mr. Balfour at my side. Papa sat 
in the deep window, kicking his heels 
against the wall, and laughing softly to 
himself. I spoke to him, calling him by 
every affectionate name I know. As if 
I annoyed him, he turned from me, and 
looked out of the window. This act of 
apparent aversion crushed my heart. I 
left the cell, joyless, emotionless, and 
with the despair of a suicide. There is 
a dumb grief that eats the heart like a - 
corrosive acid. The eyes cannot weep 
nor the lips mourn. Such is my grief; 
I have it, and I keepit. Physicians 
having pronounced father incurable, I 
have been allowed to place him in a pri- 
vate asylum near the city, to which I 
walk every day when my school is end- 
ed. It is needless for me to say that I 
do not think him guilty of this murder. 
His whole life is against such a belief.’ 

Her story was ended, so far as she 
chose to tell it. Her grief for Walter 
was sacred. Her mourning garb reveal- 
ed what she had left unspoken. 

From the narratives of Ellen and Bal- 
four I deduced certain facts. The story 
of one without the other would have 
been worthless. I deemed the mystery 
of Walter’s death solved. One truth 
only was lacking: if Mr. Baird could 
not furnish a clue, the case was almost 
hopeless. In his wandering talk he 
might thoughtlessly utter this truth. 
Then I thought and knew I could prove 
his innocence. The police had failed, 
because they did not seek a combination 
of the causes which, through the instru- 
mentality of unsuspected things, had 
produced Walter’s death. To me it was 
the revelation of a second of time. | 
did not dare to hope for success, so frail 
was the prospect of obtaining the con- 
clusive evidence of Baird. 

Still it was absolutely necessary to try 


him. 
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I said nothing to Ellen of all these 
hopes, though I again and again assured 
her that I believed her father entirely 
innocent. 

The next day I accompanied Ellen to 
the asylum. When we entered the par- 
lor, there stood at the window an old 
man, with long white hair and beard, 
and features beautiful even in the pain- 
ful rigidity of their sharpness; but the 
eyes, though brilliant, were vacillating 
in their gaze, and the delicate mouth 
worked nervously all the time. He was 
spanning the window-casing with his 
long, trembling fingers. Ellen embraced 
him. 

He only noticed her caresses because 
they were obstructions to his employ- 
ment, 

‘See, father,’ Ellen said, leading me 
to him, ‘I have brought Walter’s broth- 
er to see you. You have not forgotten 
dear Walter, have you ?’ 

As she said this, and for the first time 
since Walter's death, she wept. It seem- 
ed a sudden giving way of the fettered 
passions. Perhaps her strong sorrow 
had silently corroded the chains of such 
unnatural silence, until a sudden pang 
of grief, the tremor of a bleeding heart 
at the utterance of the name of her be- 
loved, broke the weakened links of this 
oppression. Her sobs and moans seem- 
ed to fascinate her father for a minute. 
His eyes became steady in their glances, 
and filled with a radiance of returning 
sanity; his lips moved, but there was 
no sound; his hands were extended over 
her bowed head as if to bless her. But 
the shroud of his ‘death in life’ en- 
wrapped him in an instant, and he be- 
came a stolid, vacant starer. Gently he 
smoothed his daughter’s hair, then, as 
if he had not before seen her tears, he 
exclaimed : 

‘What! Tears, little birdy? Did 
you never hear what the lover said? 

‘O rarner! what a hell of witchcraft lies 

In the small orb of one particular tear!’ 

‘Dear, dear father!’ she cried, put- 
ting her arms around his neck. Then 
he lovingly pushed back from his face 
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his long white hair. ‘Don’t you, do n't 
you remember Walter?’ she asked, im- 
ploringly. a3 

‘Walter! Walter!’ he repeated, in a 
low voice. ‘Do I remember Walter ? 
Of course Ido! Let me think, though! 
a pale, haggard boy, with large melan- 
choly eyes, and walking with a crutch ?° 

He looked at me. I nodded my head. 

‘Yes! yes! He and my daughter 
were to have been married. Something 
happened though. Something terrible, 
I believe. Ah! how very clear it is. 
I remember perfectly. I killed the cat.’ 

‘What was that ?’ I demanded, grasp- 
ing his arm. ‘ Say that again, please!” 

He looked at me indignantly, and said, 
‘Sir ?’ with a haughty emphasis. 

‘Tt beg pardon,’ I instantly replied, and 
in intense excitement, fearful of a moody 
fit of silence. ‘You were relating a 
very wonderful story. Could you state 
how the accident happened? I don't 
believe that about the’cat, though. It 
is impossible!’ 

‘It is so!’ he angrily replied, coming 
towards me. 

‘Please don’t irritate him,’ pleaded 
Ellen, as she strove to calm the old man 
and get him seated. 

‘It is all forthe best. I am trembling 
with hope. In his anger he will say 
what I wish to hear, if ever he says it. 
He may say how Walter died.’ 

‘I turned to Mr. Baird. ‘I will not 
believe @ word of your story unless you 
tell me how Walter died. Can’t you do 
that?’ I spoke roughly. 
was passionless. 

‘Yes, I think I can. I’m surpris- 
ed that I didn’t tell you before. It’s 
strange, very strange! The morning 
was beautiful, I believe; I’m not sure, 
though.’ He paused, and put his hands 
to his head. ‘Yes! I knocked at his 
door, and heard a groan. I opened the 
door, and a cat—1I think his name was 
Toby — I am not quite certain if it were 
Toby. Let me think!’ 

There followed a silence of several 
minutes. He forgot the conversation, 
and began to hum a song. 
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‘Father! the cat’s name was Toby,’ 
sobbed Ellen. Mr. Baird laughed a 
foolish laugh. ‘Don’t you think I had 
forgotten. No! no! Well! Toby lay 
upon Walter’s breast. Walter was dead, 
quite dead. No! he was dying. I re- 
member now, for when I raised his head 
he opened his eyes and smiled; then he 
died. I have quite forgotten the rest; 
only I know I slung the cat through the 
window, into the street, and killed it.’ 

The conjectures I had formed, but had 
not expressed, were verified by the nar- 
rative of Mr. Baird. The effect being 
known, I had sought the cause and 
found it. There was joy for a hopeless 
man and a sorrowful girl. 

I had calmly considered the evidence: 
my judgment was ready to be pronounc- 
ed. Should it be uttered now, while the 
dear girl was sobbing out her grief—a 
grief that had clasped her with a giant’s 
strength? It seemed to me that a delay, 
while it could harm no one, might be 
productive of happier results. 

Mr. Baird’s eyes were closed as if he 
were asleep. Suddenly he commenced 
singing, in a shrill voice: 

‘ Rotry-Boley sat on a wall: 
Roley-Boley had a great fall.’ 

It pained me to listen, so I went into 
the garden, where Ellen soon joined me, 

‘To-day is the first time that father 
has talked about Walter,’ she said, as 
we were walking home. ‘ When I have 
talked about your brother he would not 
listen to me. But why did you excite 
tim so? Of what good is all that about 
the cat?’ 
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‘ Will you listen to me calmly ? 
often kills where grief only numbs.’ 

She grasped my arm, and looked 
eagerly into my face. ‘Do you mean 
that father can recover ?’ 

‘I believe your father innocent of my 
brother’s murder.’ 

‘Is that all?’ she asked coldly. ‘I 
never believed him guilty.’ 

‘But the public does, and keeps him 
in prison. I do not believe Walter was 
murdered by either man or woman.’ 

‘Not murdered? Not murdered? I 
do n’t understand you.’ 

‘You heard your father’s story about 
finding the cat on Walter’s breast.’ 

‘I can never forget it.’ 

‘In days gone by men suffered the 
‘meine forte et dure’— that awful death 
by pressure upon the heart and lungs. 
You remember it, Ellen. I believe that 
Walter died such a death.’ 

‘But the weight of a cat could not 
do it.’ 

‘Walter’s lungs were diseased, his 
health feeble. His nervous system was 
shocked, the evening before his death, 
by that flash of lightning. The cat re- 
sumed its old position upon his breast 
in the night. Walter may have suffered 
hours of agony; his weakness must 
have been such as to prevent his mov- 
ing either himself or the cat; and thus 
he died, murdered by this cat.’ 

‘But the finger-marks on the neck ?’ 

‘Were probably made by your father 
when he raised Walter's head.’ 


Joy 
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BY JOHN SHRADY, M.D., U.S.V. 


I BELIEVE that in the heart-history of 
every one there is a hidden sorrow, over 
which the most jealous care stands sen- 
tinel. “We shrink from the gaze of the 
stranger, lest his peering curiosity gain 
our secret. We desire to reveal it to 
our intimate friend, yet lock it up in our 
bosom, lest even in that instance it be 
profaned by a sympathy yielded only 
through courtesy. If there is to be 
sympathy at all, we prefer that it be 
undefiled, and that it be as graciously 


accorded as earnestly yearned after. 


There comes a time as well, when the 
spirit of confession seizes upon us so 
overpoweringly, that we are fain to bab- 
ble to the world what to us has been a 
‘sweet sorrow’ for many a year; there 
comes a time, I say, when we are will- 
ing to pit the unfeeling coldness of the 
many against the kindly wishes of the 
few. In just such a spirit have I taken 
up my pen, to tell a tale, simple, it is 
true, yet one that has shed its influence 
upon the whole tenor of my life. May 
I not find, at a venture, some son or 
daughter of clay who has been chasten- 
ed by adversity, and who, having suffer- 
ed, is ready to give what was once grate- 
fully received ? 

At a time when reason may be said 
not yet to have dawned, both my par- 
ents were carried off by a pestilence, 
within a few hours of each other, com- 
mitting me to the guardianship of a ma- 
ternal aunt, who was also to manage for 
me an estate, yielding nearly a thousand 
a year, and of which I was to assume 
the entire control, upon the attainment 
of my legal age. My aunt had never 
married ; and, perhaps from that very 
fact, I had early imbibed the notion, as 
prevalent then as now, that of necessity 
she must have been unamiable. Still I 
can recall nothing but the most self-de- 


nying kindness ; while my own balance 
could only show a large excess of ca- 
prices, pertinaciously insisted upon, re- 
gardless of her comfort or convenience. 
I know not what precise influences were 
at work in the moulding of my disposi- 
tion ; but certain it is, there was infused 
into it a morose element, combined with 
a careless independence, more gratifying 
to myself than to those by whom I was 
surrounded. Why this was so, I cannot 
tell, since within wholesome limits I was 
denied nothing that would, in the slight- 
est degree, militate against my happiness. 
It was due, perhaps, to that perversity 
of our nature which prompts us to ex- 
pend what good humor we may have 
originally possessed in the pursuit of 
joys that are unattainable. My educa- 
tion, so far as it essentially depended 
upon myself, was based upon false prin- 
ciples ; every thing partook of the color 
of my jaundiced vision, and, as may be 
readily supposed, I was not long in reap- 
ing a harvest in that coldness which was 
nothing else than the natural fruit of 
the seed which I had everywhere sown 
broadcast. Thus I might be said to 
have been reading my. punishment in 
my sin, in that I received not a morsel 
of that affection which is almost uncon- 
sciously lavished upon the amiable. I 
found, to my cost, that in nothing does 
the world so ill bear defeat as in its ef- 
forts to please. 

I grew up, then, unloving and unlov- 
able, with a single exception ; there was 
but one to whom I could, with any de- 
gree of propriety, apply the name of 
friend. At school I had become at- 
tached to Charlotte Singleton, a merry- 
hearted creature, who generously be- 
friended me, because all were deserved- 
ly arrayed against me. I fear, however, 
that on my part pride of conquest had 
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much more of which to boast than dis- 
interested affection. The toleration with 
which I was treated, it must be confess- 
ed, was much more complimentary to 
her popularity among her mates than 
tc any material change in my own man- 
ners. It is true, I desired a large reti- 
nue of friends ; but, like the foolish cap- 
tain, expected all to flock to my stand- 
ard, without solicitation. Pride, with 
me, was a darling sin, and upon its altar 
all that identified me with my race was 
already bleeding. My poor old aunt, 
too, how much was she not wronged! 
even her long suffering with my petu- 
lant spirit was viewed as a specious garb 
for the intensest hate, and every gentle 
act came to be regarded as evidence of 
the consummate hypocrisy. Her sad 
eyes, dimmed by years, and just peer- 
ing above her heavily-rimmed, old-fash- 
ioned glasses, would rest with astonish- 
ment upon me whenever her feelings had 
been wantonly wounded, but my pride 
readily excused the unasked pardon. 

I have since often asked myself, what 
power of evil could so have possessed 
me to barter the sweets of life for ‘the 
gall of bitterness?’ Like the benight- 
ed Hindoo, I was sacrificing to an idol, 
whose ingratitude was matched only by 
its want of power. 

Just three years after the commence- 
ment of our intimacy, Charlotte became 
the bride of one Charles Howard, who 
was visiting the West, on a collecting 
tour for a large manufacturing firm. 
The honey-moon was spent among the 
friends that had grown up with her 
from childhood, and then, much to the 
regret of her native village, she went 
to abide with a strange people, because 
her husband’s interest so willed it. I 
feared not for her happiness, since, by 
that intuition which seldom errs, I knew 
they were worthy of each other. We 
parted; on my part with a sorrow of 
which I did not believe myself capable. 
We engaged to correspond regularly, 
and hoped to renew our intimacy under 
circumstances not altogether improba- 
ble. 
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A little more than a year after this 
event, I became my own mistress, and 
began to think of the fulfilment of a 
promised visit, which Charlotte had ex- 
tracted from me. But I had determined 
on something more than a temporary 
absence from the great West— I must 
abandon it forever; so, having convert- 
ed every thing available into money, I 
began my preparations without appris- 
ing any one, not even my aunt, of my 
intentions ; she knew of it only the even- 
ing preceding my departure. When the 
information was broken to her, she said 
not a word, but the slowly trickling tear 
evinced the emotion within ; then hastily 
withdrawing, she left me, companion to 
my own bitter reflections. 

That night upbraiding conscience ban- 
ished sleep; but as the day broke, its 
coward vaporings were exhaled by the 
beams of the rising sun. The great 
lumbering stage-coach drove up to the 
door ; my aunt, worn down by previous 
suffering, and tottering upon crutches, 
which, during the past few years, had 
become indispensable, approached me, 
saying, with her usual calmness: ‘Gop 
protect you, my child, and grant that 
when you love it be not unreturned.’ 
Memory flashed upon the records of my 
base ingratitude, revealing naught but 
‘the blackness of darkness.’ Had worlds 
been in my gift, they would willingly 
have been surrendered for that peace of 
mind which is the companion-guest of 
virtue. I had been chasing a bright il- 
lusion, | knew not what. What had I 
cared for the heart in which many of 
my own darts were quivering — a heart, 
too, that had never throbbed, save with 
the most self-forgetting benevolence ? 
What had I cared for the soul whose 
faith in humanity had been shaken to 
the very centre, nay, was tottering al- 
most to a fall? Had I not been access- 
ory to the impending crash? Ah! 
‘love unreturned!’ here was the key- 
note awakening a melody unsung for 
many a year; here was nature gleaming 
through the darkness of stoicism. My 
aunt, I had often said, was without a 
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heart ; fool! because the veteran had 
concealed his scars, I had denied his 
bravery. Even so judges the world. I 
confessed not. I besought no forgive- 
ness for the past, promised no amend- 
ment for the future; pride counselled, 
and my face was as inflexible as the 
chiseled marble, though a raging fire was 
consuming within. Strange that when 
the means of reparation are present, we 
prefer to barter them for vain regrets, 
that can only add poignancy to future 
griefs. 

‘Come, hurry up!’ growled the dri- 
ver, impatiently reining in his restive 
horses; ‘can’t wait all day; time’s up.’ 

‘Farewell, dearest, and sometimes 
think of the old aunt who, in her hum- 
ble way, has tried to fill a mother’s 
place.’ 

‘Good-by!’ cried I, with a forced 
gayety, for which I hope I have atoned 
with many bitter tears. I saw for the 
last time the decrepit form of one whose 
Eden I had rendered desolate. I watch- 
ed the homely little cabin until a bend 
in the road obscured the view ; and then 
jealousy fixed my eyes upon the smoke 
gracefully curling above the trees. Im- 
agination pictured one in whom all 
but doting affection had burned out, 
rocking her feeble frame from side to 
side, recurring to the past, and mutely 
beseeching Heaven for that ‘ peace 
which passeth all understanding.’ Then 
I wept, and resolved for the future. 
Ever after I welcomed her tremulous 
scrawl ; the last letter I received from 
her said ‘she felt lonely; all that she 
had ever loved were gone. She knew 
the silver cord was loosing, and the gold- 
en bowl breaking; but her trust in Gop 
was strong, and she hoped soon to be at 
rest.’ The succeeding week she died, 
just six months after I had left her. 

Some weeks elapsed before I reached 
the town of N In those days of 
primitive simplicity, a journey progress- 
ed by slower stages and more circuitous 
routes than now. Charlotte’s residence 
was situated in the suburbs, just at that 
happy point where the conveniences of 
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the town begin to be lost in the features 
of a charming country retreat. It was 
one of those little sober-tinted cottages, 
upon which the eye dwells with pleas- 
ure, and which are suggestive of con- 
tentment, with all the domestic graces. 
Good little Charlotte! for so I love to 
call her, having been apprised of my in- 
tention by letter, hailed me with the 
kindest of greetings. 

‘Well, well!’ said she, with her sil- 
very laugh, ‘a thousand welcomes to 
my little palace.’ 

And nobly did she welcome me, for, 
full of life and genial spirits, none knew 
better how to do it than she, and, let me 
add, her excellent husband. The day 
passed joyfully away, and when evening 
came there was a gathering of some of 
the nearest neighbors, by special invita- 
tion of my hostess, in honor, she said, 
of my arrival. Merry games, songs, 
and music upon the harpsichord, were 
all discussed ; hilarious mirth, peals of 
laughter, and all the usual concomitants 
of a social gathering, where every one is 
left to the bent of his own inclination, 
were the order, if indeed there could be 
said to be any order, of the evening. 

‘Come, come,’ said Charlotte to her 
husband, as she tripped across the room, 
‘by virtue of the authority in us invest- 
ed,’ as governors say, ‘we strictly forbid 
the monopoly practised by you these 
two hours. Metaphysics, or, what is 
more likely, old pranks at college, have 
been the subject of your wise shakes of 
the head, and occasional gesticulations. 
Know you not ‘I bear no rival near my 
throne’? Come, now, entertain me like a 
dutiful husband. However, I am not 
quite sure that before I take you under 
my wing I will not remove George from 
your dangerous influence, and introduce 
him to ‘Phemie,’ who sits like a demure 
puss in the corner there, as though she 
had not a friend in the world.’ 

In truth I was dwelling upon the past, 
and had but little sympathy with the 
merry-making, which had now reached 
the point of uproar. I was indulging 
that strange humor of the mind, when 
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we stubbornly refuse to be pleased, and 
when all external signs of enjoyment 
strike the senses with a solemn mockery. 

‘Miss Euphemia Lee, allow me to 
present to your consideration a most in- 
corrigible bachetor, one George Merrill 
by name, who thus far has escaped with 
an unscathed heart. I resign him to 
your hands as a proper object for exper- 
iment.’ 

‘Really, Mrs. Howard,’ exclaimed her 
husband, who was laughingly watching 
her manoeuvres, ‘ you are incorrigible.’ 

‘Tut, tut, man,’ she replied; ‘ Phemie 
is a most obedient vassal of mine ;’ and 
away she tripped again on another ha- 
rum-searum errand, as her husband ex- 
pressed it. My new companion had a 
fund of anecdote, of which he made a 
judicious use in illustrating some prin- 
ciple.of action, or imparting a sparkling 
freshness to the conversation; he was 
learned without the taint of dogmatism, 
and had in perfection that delicate re- 
spect for the opinions of others, which 


I have ever found to be characteristic of 


the true gentleman. Nor was he lack- 
ing in physical beauty ; his light hazel 
eyes were lighted up with intelligence, 
while a smile of good-humor perpetually 
played about a mouth which I was par- 
tial enough to have considered peerless. 
But why detain you, gentle reader, with 
description ; at best I could but furnish 
a meagre sketch, and would be obliged 
to fall upon your own imagination for 
the filling up of the outline. Suffice it 
to say that my interest in him ripened 
into love, and love grew into adoration. 
I became his affianced ; I rejoiced in his 
successes ; my ears tingled with his 
praises; and, shall [ say it, he was the 
only god I worshipped. He came’ into 
the town poor, but by dint of his elo- 
quence and legal acumen was rapidly 
gaining. position and influence. Some 
of the elder and more generous of the 
profession had already pronounced him 
the most promising young lawyer of the 
day. When it became noised abroad 
that Merrill was engaged in a cause, the 
accommodations of the court-rooms were 
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insufficient for the crowds that flocked 
thitherward. Men left their callings for 
the nonce, to listen to his glowing elo- 
quence; and in those days not to have 
heard Merrill was to have argued an in- 
difference the most deplorable. 

Every triumph of his thrilled me 
with delight, but left him as gentle and 
as modest as though the cup of popular 
applause, which poisons oftener than ex- 
hilarates, had never been proffered to 
his lips. Ah! happy were those holi- 
days, snatched from the daily toils which 
were already telling upon a constitution 
by no means robust, when he might 
wander with me through meadows and 
through groves, now admiring the quiet 
beauty of some little home nestled 
among trees, and anon decking my head 
with wild garlands of flowers, arranged 
with careless grace. Ah! those were 
haleyon days, days when the sun was 
cloudless, days when ‘ the chilling frost’ 
had not yet come to ‘nip the tender 
leaves of hope.’ So happy that I feared 
to peer into the future; so happy that 
the present was the only boon I could 
have asked. 


A murder, that startled the quiet com- 
munity of our town, the details of which 
it does not suit my present purpose to 
give, had been committed in our midst. 
The chain of circumstantial evidence 
was almost complete against a peddler, 
who had been disposing of his wares 
near the scene of the tragedy. A bill 
of indictment was found against him, 
and he was speedily brought to trial. 
As the accused was utterly without 
means, to Merrill the court had assigned 
the duties of the defence. Against him 
were arrayed the leading talent of not 
only his own, but of a neighboring State, 
since the family of the murdered man 
were possessed of ample means, and in 
no way disposed to allow the guilty one 
to go ‘unwhipped of justice.’ The dis- 
trict-attorney, to whom was accorded the 
usual courtesy of opening for the prose- 
cution, stated the case clearly, and all 
eyes were turned towards the prisoner, 
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as if passing sentence in anticipation. 
Evidence after evidence, but all circum- 
stantial, was offered, the usual formali- 
ties gone through with, until it came to 
George’s turn, when he rose, and for 
four hours he rolled out his magnifi- 
cent climaxes, in rich, sonorous tones. 
All were stricken with the depth, the in- 
genuity of his logic, the aptness of his 
illustrations, and the keenness of his sa- 
tire. The audience now melted to tears 
with his pathos, now trembled with awe 
at the grandeur of his flights, now sent 
with him the booming shot into the 
ranks of the opposition, exulting in the 
havoc, and now with him removed the 
dead, or encouraged the wounded to an- 
other trial of strength, that none might 
dispute his well-earned victory. Ap- 
plause, long and loud, which the judge 
in his excitement did not heed, shook 
the court-house. Need I say that the 
prisoner was acquitted, and years after, 
the death-bed confession of the real mur- 
derer proved the justice of the verdict ? 

George, as he hurriedly left the court- 
house, to avoid the congratulations of 
his admirers, which had*become irk- 
somely enthusiastic, promised Howard 
that his success would not make him 
forget his usual evening visit at the cot- 
tage. 

Evening came — well do I remember 
that evening. Iwas seated at the case- 
ment, enjoying its soft gloaming ; the 
perfume of the sweet-brier pervaded the 
air; the moon was shedding her soft, 
effulgent beams, maintaining an unequal 
contest with the darkness of the avenue. 
With what joy did I then look into the 
future—a few more weeks and I should 
be his, unreservedly, gladly. I was 
awaiting his coming. The music of his 
speech was ringing in my ears; his 
dreamy, hazel eyes peering into my own, 
so happy that I envied not the angels 
their elysium. Hours flew by, yet he 
comes not; no danger can befall him, 
for many years of happiness were to be 
mine, mine with him. 

Faney was building her castle of un- 
alloyed enjoyments, and he was ever 
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swaying the magic sceptre, he ever the 
enchanter. At length a barouche, drawn 
by panting steeds, drove up to the door. 
A youth jumped out and asked if Mr. 
Howard was in. ‘Yes,’ replied I, with 
a sinking heart, for somehow my mind 
had associated the youth with tidings 
of ill omen. 

‘Tell him a messenger in haste would 
see him instantly.’ 

I did my bidding: a low, earnest con- 
versation took place between the two. 

‘Charlotte, dear,’ said Howard, turn- 
ing to his wife, ‘you may not see me 
till the morrow.’ 

Then he whispered in her ear, and 
when Charlotte cast a pitying glance 
towards me, I comprehended its meaning. 
I knew that upon my hopes some crush- 
ing blow had fallen. Charlotte, Gop 
blessed thee for that glance! for length 
of days Hx gave thee bliss. 

‘Come, Phemie, it is necessary that 
you go too.’ 

So, throwing my shawl around my 
shoulders — its scarlet is much dimmed 
now—and pulling my sun-bonnet down . 
over my eyes, for the fountain of tears 
was opening, I took my seat with 
Charles in the waiting vehicle. I had 
been gathering wild-flowers for George 
that afternoon; they were still. in my 
hand. I asked not the reason of our 
unusual journey, for hope is sweet. 

‘Phemie, be calm; perhaps the fears 
of friends have exaggerated the danger.’ 

‘What danger?’ I asked mechanical- 
ly ; and then he told me all — how, 
years ago, George, while attempting an 
athletic feat, had ruptured a blood-ves- 
sel ; how, all alarming symptoms having 
disappeared by the strict maintenance of 
rest in one position, his physicians, af- 
ter many cautions for the future, pro- 
nounced him out of danger ; how the 
exertions of the day had brought on a 
new hemorrhage ; and how that now all 
the resources of the combined medical 
skill obtainable for miles around were 
being taxed to save his life. 

‘And this for me!’ spoke ‘a still, 
small voice,’ for I knew that when speak- 
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ing of the coming trial, he doubtingly 
referred to his slender chances of suc- 
cess against the talent of the opposition. 
I had said to him: ‘ The glory of the vic- 
tory is enhanced by the number and 
power of those arrayed against us.’ 

‘I will not die with ignominy,’ and 
the compressed lip relaxing into an ex- 
ultant smile, gave a strange significance 
to the words. 

‘Can nothing be done?’ cried I, in 
an agony I could not suppress. 

‘Nothing!’ replied the eldest of the 
medical attendants, with a mournful 
shake of the head. ‘Life is ebbing fast.’ 

‘Phemie, sweetest!’ said the dying 
man ‘do not weep. Death ever breaks 
the tenderest ties. Open the window— 
what a beautiful night! In boyhood 
I used to think how sublimely the 
soul might take its flight in the howling 
storm ; but it is better thus; yet I have 
much to tempt my stay. Phemie, I had 
often pictured a gentle journey by some 
new road, through life’s rugged ways, 
hand in hand with you. Nay, nay, 
Charles, the moon-beams do not dazzle 
me; draw the curtain back again; how 
calmly they fall upon yon resting-place 
of the dead—the dead who sleep so 
sweetly after ‘life’s fitful fever.’ Phe- 
mie dear, do not weep so; not many 
years, and we meet again. Those flow- 
ers you gathered for me begin to wither ; 
withered flowers, withered hopes, bury 
them with me. Charles, bury me be- 
neath the double willows ; a foolish fancy, 
perhaps, but there I could always hear 
the old tottering fence rocking out a re- 
quiem for the dead. Phemie dear, I would 
that it were not so. I would joyfully 
linger with you. Kiss me, dearest ; do 
not weep so; I thought you would take 
it more calmly, as I had bidden Charles 
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by the messenger to prepare you for 
this. There, now, raise me up; let me 
twine my arm around your neck; how 
hot it is! sweet meadows, sweet fields ;’ 
and his soul floated out upon the crim- 
son tide. 

‘I am the Resurrection and the Life,’ 
said the clergyman, in his richly modu- 
lated tones, as he turned towards me, 
for a sob had attracted his attention. 
He has been the resurrection and the 
life.’ 

Thirty years have passed—thirty years 
to a day. The infirmities of age are 
creeping on, At times I feel desolate, 
but when I take from an old hair-cover- 
ed trunk an auburn curl, an old sun- 
bonnet, and a faded scarlet shawl, my 
imagination travels back into the past, 
and I am thankful that my spirit has 
been so chastened. The cottage and 
the walk have given place to stately 
mansions and desirable building-lots. 
Little Euphemia Howard, whose parents 
are both dead now, is just out of her 
teens. Rumor whispers, and I partly 
believe it, that ere long she will leave 
me. Why not? Youth cannot long 
sympathize with age. Great changes 
have crept over my spirit. I am not as 
selfish as before. Once I grudged the 
grave a jewel; now I know it is set in 
eternity, where it glows with a more 
vivid brightness. I have bought the 
mound with the double willows, and the 
crazy fence. Upon the mound a stately 
shaft has arisen; the side facing the 
west is blank. This I have reserved 
for my own epitaph, which is written in 
the will that gives to my little charge, 
(who is as merry-hearted as my old 
school-mate,) what, thanks to a certain 
investment, has grown to be a hand- 
some little fortune. 
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THE LADY OF BAGATELLE. 


BY LEMOINE, 


A Few years ago, the giddy people of 
Paris had their curiosity and wonder ex- 
cited by a strange and romantic affair. 
Eugenie Belmont, a young lady with a 
splendid fortune, and highly accomplish- 
ed in mind and manners, announced to 
the world that she would bestow her 
hand and fortune upon any gentleman 
who pleased her, but that he must be 
willing, in consideration of her wealth 
and other attractions, to put up with a 
face of unparalleled ugliness. A certain 
time each day was appointed to receive 
the suitors at Bagatelle, Eugenie Bel- 
mont’s lovely residence in the vicinity of 
Paris. 

Among the first who responded to 
this singular announcement was Sir 
Charles Dashington, a young English- 
man of noble family, who had squan- 
dered a princely fortune in the gambling- 
houses of the gay and seductive capital 
of France. He eagerly seized upon this 
opportunity of repairing his broken for- 
tune, and of establishing himself again 
in the world of pleasure. Dashington 
was possessed of that Apollo-like beauty 
and grace of form and face which attracts 
the gaze of artists, and wins the love of 
women. His intolerable vanity led him 
to suppose that no woman could resist 
him, and he thought it only necessary 
to present himself before the Lady of 
Bagatelle in order to win her hand, and, 
what he valued more, her fortune. 

With this design, he attired himself 
in a magnificent suit of clothes, hired a 
coach and four, and proceeded in dash- 
ing style in search of wealth and a wife. 
It was a delicious day in June, and the 
garden and grounds of Bagatelle present- 
ed a scene of ravishing beauty to the 
eyes of Sir Charles Dashington, who 
looked upon himself as soon to be 

‘Monarch of all he surveyed.’ 


After a drive of a quarter of an hour, 
through winding roads bordered with 
flowers, and through shady woods and 
cool groves, the superb villa of Bagatelle 
burst upon his sight. As he drove up, 
he was met by a servant in handsome 
livery, who conducted him through an 
elegant marble gallery into the recep- 
tion-room. The matchless splendor of 
this apartment dazzled the eyes of Sir 
Charles Dashington. The floor was 
composed of exquisite mosaics, wrought 
into quaint and curious designs; the 
walls were beautifully frescoed, after the 
style of Raphael; before the crimson- 
tinted windows hung purple silk cur- 
tains, which trembled to the vibration 
of low, melancholy music, whose origin 
could not be discovered ; tables of pearl 
and agate were placed in different parts 
of the room, some of them loaded with 
richly bound books, and others with 
vases of flowers, whose odors pervaded 
the whole apartment. In one corner 
stood a massive cabinet containing curi- 
osities, and mounted with busts of cele- 
brated poets, among whom Sir Charles 
was pleased to see Shakspeare and 
Byron. 

While he was admiring the brilliant 
saloon, a door softly glided back, and 
Mademoiselle Belmont was announced. 
Dashington arose, and advanced to meet 
the person who entered. He was pre- 
pared to see a face ugly, indeed, but 
when his eyes fell upon the frightful fea- 
tures of the lady, he started. Her lips 
were withered and bloodless, her eyes 
were sunk deep in their sockets, her 
large and misshapen nose was revolting 
to behold, and her skin was as dry and 
yellow as that of an Egyptian mummy. 

Without appearing to notice Dashing- 
ton’s embarrassment, Eugenie welcomed 
him to Bagatelle in a few sweetly spoken 
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words, and, to his surprise, she spoke 
in English, with a charming accent, for 
among the many accomplishments of this 
singular creature was a perfect know- 
ledge of the modern languages. Sir 
Charles was somewhat reissured by 
her kind welcome and sweet voice, and 
he succeeded in overcoming, or at least 
in concealing the disgust which the hor- 
rible ugliness of her face had at first oc- 
casioned. After ashort, preliminary con- 
versation, Dashington ventured to ap- 
proach the subject which had brought 
him to Bagatelle. 

‘Mademoiselle,’ he said, with a low 
bow, ‘if I did not know that the garden 
of Eden was in Asia, I should think that 
I had found it to-day in your delicious 
retreat ; 


‘*For if there be an elysium on earth, 
It is this — itis this.’’ 

‘Sir Charles Dashington is pleased to 
flatter my poor Bagatelle.’ 

‘Pardonnez moi, Mademoiselle, but it 
is not flattery —the beauty and splen- 
dor of your house and grounds far sur- 
pass all my expectations. Oh! how 
dream-like might life be, passed in this 
lovely spot!’ exclaimed Dashington, en- 
thusiastically. ‘ With a congenial com- 
panion to share its sweets, this place 
would be a paradise on earth; for, as 
Goethe says, 


‘ «Tr would be the greatest misery known, 
To live in Paradise alone.’ 


‘What do you mean by a congenial 
companion ?’ Eugenie asked. 

‘One who possesses an appreciating 
love of nature; one who finds a greater 
delight in books than in balls; who pre- 
fers meditation and study to the frivoli- 
ties of modern society.’ 

‘You say nothing of beauty — is not 
that a requisite ?’ demanded Eugenie, 
who saw the serpent lurking beneath 
the flowers of his language. 

‘Give me the lasting beauties of the 
mind, and I care not for the fading beau- 
ties of a pretty face,’ cried Dashington. 

Soon after this the interview terminat- 
ed, Eugenie being summoned to meet 
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other suitors. As Sir Charles arose to 
depart, Eugenie told him that he would 
hear from her in a week. 

‘I shall expect your communication 
with impatience,’ said Dashington, bow- 
ing himself out. 

As he crossed the long gallery to reach 
his carriage, he muttered, in a tone.suf- 
ficiently loud to be overheard by a sery- 
ant who kept close behind him, some- 
thing like: . 

‘What a monster! But for the gold 
that gilds her hideous face, I never could 
have gone through that interview.’ 

These remarks were duly reported to 
Eugenie Belmont, and they were not 
likely to advance Sir Charles Dashing- 
ton’s suit. Inquiries were instituted 
about his habits and prospects, and noth- 
ing very favorable was elicited. On the 
contrary, it was discovered that he fre- 
quented some of the most notorious 
gambling-houses of Paris, where he 
played recklessly and lost enormously. 
Of late, he had been heard to boast that 
he could afford to lose, as he expected 
soon to marry a lady as rich as Croesus, 
The consequence of these disclosures 
was, that one evening, as Dashington 
was preparing to visit his accustomed 
haunts, the following note was placed in 
his hands: 

‘ Miss Eugenie Belmont begs leave to 
say to Sir Charles Dashington, that he 
need not take the trouble to repeat his 
visit to Bagatelle.’ 

This unexpected termination of his 
suit destroyed all Dashington’s hopes of 
maintaining his position, and, to avoid 
‘the wrath to come,’ from tradesmen, 
tailors, shoemakers, gamblers, and other 
creditors, he fled from Paris to Baden- 
Baden, where he was soon after killed 
in a gambling quarrel with a Russian 
nobleman. 

The novel announcement of Eugenie 
Belmont continued to attract many per- 
sons to Bagatelle. They all admired the 
beautiful grounds and the magnificent 
reception-room, but when Eugenie ap- 
peared, her frightful face drove them 
away in disgust. 
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At last, Camille d’Arcy, a poor but 
talented young man, ventured to ad- 
vance his claims. He was of an old and 
repectable family, which had become 
impoverished during the stormy days 
of the French Revolution. At twenty, 
Camille went to Paris to begin the battle 
of life. Like Alexander the Great, when 
he set out to conquer the world, he took 
nothing with him but hope. The Gre- 
cian hero depended for success on the 
sword — Camille relied on his pen. 

He was a graceful and elegant writer, 
but being poor and friendless, his suc- 
cess was not equal to his genius —he 
was obliged fumi non fume scribere, 
to write for bread not fame. Camille 
was not discouraged by his want of suc- 
cess; he was persuaded that the dark 
clouds that hovered over him would be 
dispelled, and that the world would ac- 
knowledge his merits. 

Bright hope, what a consolation to the 
poor and obscure, the neglected and 
forsaken! Young d’Arcy’s dreary ex- 


istence was sometimes brightened by 


delightful dreams of the future. In 
these exquisite moments his disappoint- 
ments were forgotten, and his cheerless 
room was changed as if by magic. He 
saw before him galleries of light and 
airy beauty, filled with lovely women, 
who crowned him with amaranthine 
_ wreaths as he approached. 

One morning, while Camille was 
dreaming a gorgeous dream like this, 
the ethereal fabric was suddenly demol- 
ished by a gentleman coming into the 
room, and exclaiming: 

‘Camille, would you like to change 
this altitudinarian cell for a charming re- 
treat near Paris, a beautiful villa in the 
midst of shady groves and blooming 
gardens ?’ 

‘Certainly, a most desirable change, 
my dear Paul; but how is it to be ef- 
fected ?’ 

‘By marrying Eugenie Belmont.’ 

‘And, pray, tell me who is Eugenie 
Belmont ?’ 

‘Don’t you know who Eugenie Bel- 
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mont is? Why, all Paris is ringing 
with her name.’ 

‘The sound has not ascended so high 
as my room. Tell me about la charmant 
Eugenie.’ 

‘Eugenie Belmont, better known as 
the Lady of Bagatelle, has given out 
that she will accept the addresses of any 
gentleman who pleases her, and bestow 
upon him her hand and fortune, if he 
can put up with an inconceivably ugly 
face. Many have visited her, but only 
one could muster up sufficient courage 
to pop the question.’ 

‘Really, Paul, this is a most singular 
and interesting affair. I am tempted to 
visit the Lady of Bagatelle, merely out 
of curiosity.’ 

‘Do, Camille, perhaps something may 
come out of it. Aw revoir.’ 

A few days after this conversation, 
Camille d’Arcy put on the best suit of 
clothes that his scanty wardrobe con- 
tained, and proceeded to visit the Lady 
of Bagatelle. He did not go at once to 
the hen.z, but wandered about the 
grounds. delighted with the beautiful 
scene spread out before him. A new 
surprise met him at every turn. In one 
place he came to a little rivulet which 
ran through the grassy turf, gemmed 
with a thousand flowers. Here he ap- 
proached a grotto, whose cool recesses 
wooed him to enter; in another place 
he saw a fountain of water sparkling in 
the sun-light ; he reached a flowery emi- 
nence, adorned with a pavilion so deli- 
cately constructed that it might have 
been built by fairies. Around and 
about this spot, gorgeous pheasants and 
stately peacocks walked with: pompous 
steps. At last his eye rested upon the 
crowning glory of the scene —the villa 
of Bagatelle. * 

Camille advanced timorously to the 
magnificent porch, where he was met 
by a servant, who politely invited him 
to walk into the house. Entering the 
saloon, the poor young man was amazed 
at the superb display around him. He 
began to repent of his presumption in 
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daring to offer himself as a suitor to the 
possessor of so much wealth; he dread- 
ed to meet the proud Lady of Bagatelle, 
and a thousand times he wished himself 
back in his own desolate chamber. 

While occupied with these thoughts, 
the door was opened, and Eugenie Bel- 
mont entered. Camille arose and bow- 
ed as she came forward, without raising 
his eyes to her face. With a voice as 
ravishingly sweet as that of angels when 
welcoming souls to heavenly bliss, she 
addressed him, and on a subject which 
is always interesting to every man — 
himself. 

‘May I ask whether you are Monsieur 
d’Arcy the poet?’ 

‘I do not know, Mademoiselle, whether 
I deserve the name of poet, but I plead 
guilty to publishing a volume of verse a 
year ago, which brought me little fame 
and less money.’ 

‘Your beautiful book should have se- 
cured you both.’ 

‘Am I to understand that Mademoiselle 
Belmont has read my little book ?’ 

‘T have read and admired it over and 
over again, and, if all the world were like 
me, your book would have made you 
famous.’ 

‘Tf all the world were like you, Made- 
moiselle, it would be a paradise,’ cried 
Camille, overjoyed to hear his neglected 
book praised. 

‘Look at me, Monsieur d’Arcy, is 
paradise composed of such ?’ 

Camille raised his eyes to her face; 
those withered lips were indeed hideous, 
but he could not consider them revolt- 
ing, for from them had come words of 
praise and encouragement, to cheer him 
onward in his effort 


: To climb : 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines 
afar.’ 


Those cheeks were thin and yellow, but 
perhaps they had glowed with enthusi- 
asm over his volume. 

‘If you will excuse me, Mademoiselle, 
I will say that the Houris are not quite 
so plain.’ 
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‘Do n’t mince matters, Monsieur d’ Ar. 
cy; my mirror tells me the truth, and | 
want you to do likewise.’ 

‘But, Mademoiselle, it is not custom- 
ary for gentlemen to speak so plainly to 
ladies about their personal appearance.’ 

‘Monsieur Camille d’ Arcy, I want you 
to understand, once for all, that Eugenie 
Belmont is not like other women; there- 
fore do not hesitate to say what you 
think of me.’ 

‘Well, Mademoiselle, if you «wild in- 
sist upon it, I can only say that you are 
indeed bitter ugly.’ 

‘ Bitter ugly ! that is quite refreshing ; 
bitter ugly — very good, indeed,’ cried 
Eugenie, with a laugh as sweet and mu- 
sical as a silver bell. 

‘I am «lad, Mademoiselle, that my 
plainness has not offended you. It is 
certainly venturing upon rather danger- 
ous ground to tell a lady she is ugly.’ 

‘You must remember that I am not 
like other women.’ 

Eugenie then rang the bell, and order- 
ed the servant who answered it to ar- 
range the blue room. The man bowed 
and withdrew. 

‘You have a harp, Mademoiselle — do 
you play and sing?’ asked Camille, 
drawing her attention to a superb in- 
strument in one corner of the room. 

‘Sometimes, to wile away a weary 
hour.’ 

‘Won't you favor me with some mu- 
sic?’ asked Camille, handing her the 
harp. 

‘With pleasure,’ said Eugenie, lightly 
drawing her hand over the strings, and 
eliciting strains so heavenly sweet that 
they might have come from the inspired 
fingers of St. Cecilia. ‘What shall I sing ?’ 

‘Your favorite. I am sure what pleases 
you will please me.’ 

‘Thank you. Listen.’ Eugenie sang 
one of his own sad little songs, with a 
voice of melting pathos. Camille was 
deeply affected, and, when the last soft 
notes died away, he said: ‘Mademoi- 
selle, I could thank you on my knees for 
your sweet kindness in singing that and 
calling it your favorite,’ 
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As he spoke, a door at the lower end 
of the room glided back, displaying an 
inner apartment arranged for a repast. 

‘Monsieur d’Arcy, I want you to par- 
take of some fruit which I have had 
served in the next room.’ 

‘With pleasure,’ said Camille, rising, 
and offering Eugenie his arm to escort 
her to the salle-a-manger. 

‘Monsieur,’ said Eugenie, as they sat 
down to a tempting array of delicacies, 
‘I wish you to see what Bagatelle can 
produce. All the fruit before you was 
raised in my garden.’ 

‘They are, like every thing else here, 
delightful,’ said Camille, tasting a lus- 
cious peach. ‘Indeed, I can hardly be- 
lieve that all I have seen to-day is real 
and substantial. Walking through your 
splendid grounds, I could have imagined 
myself in the garden of the Hesperides ; 
seated in your gorgeous saloon, I could 
hardly help fancying that I saw an en- 
chanting vision which would soon dis- 
solve, leaving me nothing but the dull 
realities of life.’ 

‘You poets are like that ethereal bird, 
the Huma, which never touches the 
ground. You are always flying in the 
air, and dislike to touch this poor earth 
of ours.’ 

‘Had I the wings of an eagle, I could 
not fly to a more delightful retreat than 
I have found to-day, nor receive a 
more gratifying welcome than that 
which you have so kindly given me.’ 

Camille returned to his books and 
studies, from his visit to Bagatelle, with 
a feeling of satisfaction to which he had 
long been a stranger; his prospects 
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looked brighter; he had secured a kind 
friend in the Lady of Bagatelle ; it seem- 
ed as natural for her to be agreeable as 
it is for the flowers to bloom and the 
birds to sing. 

Eugenie had invited Camille to visit 
Bagatelle by moon-light. He did so, one 
beautiful evening. They strolled about 
the lovely grounds; he told her of his 
golden aspirations, of his struggles, of 
his failures. She consoled him with 
sweet and gentle words; she pointed to 
the great future, and assured him that 
his hopes would be realized. Camille 
felt the influence of that delicious voice, 
and, in that soft hour, he knelt at Eu- 
genie’s feet and told his love. To short- 
en the story, the day was appointed for 
the wedding. Every thing was ready. 
Camille, handsome and expectant, ad- 
vanced to meet the bride, when a lovely 
creature of seventeen, with a face and 
form which might have served as a mod- 
el for Appelles, when he painted his ex- 
quisite picture of Venus, came forward, 
and took the hand of the future hus- 
band. This beautiful being was no 
other than the Lady of Bagatelle, who 
had so long excited the curiosity of the 
Parisians ; her ravishing face being con- 
cealed by a frightful and ingeniously 
fashioned mask. Her object in veiling 
those charming features from the gaze of 
the world was, to secure a partner who 
would not seek to marry her on account 
of the accidental advantages of wealth 
and beauty alone, but for her own in- 
trinsic worth ; and in the accomplished 
Camille d’Arcy she obtained such a 
partner. 
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Wutie the Army of the Cumberland 
was stationed at Nashville, Captain 
Frank Rowen found his company locat- 
ed in the suburbs of the city, near the 
house of one ‘faithful among the fallen.’ 
Mr. Stevenson was neither of Northern 
birth, nor endowed with unusual nobility 
of soul; some element in his blood 
—obstinacy perhaps, or some stray spark 
of enthusiasm lodged in his mind—had 
kept him loyal; so his solitary voice 
was lifted up to welcome the deliverers, 
not only as friends, but as disbursers of 
green-backs to active purveyors. 

He lounged under the shadow of the 
vine which covered his front porch with 
verdure, and filled the air with sweet- 
ness, entertaining the curious officers, 
who were for ever asking after the ‘ loy- 
al sentiment’ of the South, with the his- 
tory of an isolated, persecuted Union 
man, William Stevenson by name. 
Meantime Mrs. William Stevenson scold- 
ed and toiled among her maid-servants 
in the kitchen, picking fruit and rolling 
pastry, while ‘dusky children of the 
sun’ illustrated perpetual motion on the 
churn-dasher, and haggard soldiers came 
and went with canteens of butter-milk 
and odd-looking pies, which were car- 
ried as tenderly as if made by Soyer, or 
better, ‘my mother; ’ all seasoned with 
‘soldier’s essence,’ that is, paid for. 

One hot morning, Captain Rowen’s 
servant went into the tent to wake him; 
he was lying with his arms tossed up, 
and his handsome face flushed ; and when 
Moses gently touched him, he started up, 
and looking wildly into the face of his at-. 
tendant, murmured, ‘Is it you, Anrfie ? 
and fell back on the pillow asleep again. 
Moses, not at all alarmed, went out and 
brought in a bucket of water, then 
searching in a heap of soiled clothes, 
produced something which had once 
been a pocket-handkerchief, but more 
recently having been used as a towel, 
coffee-grinder and dish-cloth, had assum- 
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ed an extraordinary hue; this he folded, 
immersed in the water, and placed on the 
high forehead of the sleeper, with a men- 
tal inquiry as to what ‘ Miss Annie 
would say to that ?’ 

No doubt a Fan tradition has been 
handed down in the negro family, for 
they have unbounded faith in its healing 
qualities; they fan the unhappy, the 
chill-stricken, the dying, with a solemn 
devotion touching to behold. Moses 
was no exception; he carried a huge 
palm-leaf on all their marches, and, 
through many a long dark hour, he and 
his fan had kept faithful watch by Mas- 
sa Frank’s pillow. Frank was one of 
those hot-blooded, mercurial fellows, 
who, in their coolest moments, are fever- 
ish with energy and eagerness, and who 
are thrown into delirium by a severe 
headache or a slight quickening of the 
pulse; it was a common thing now, 
after exposure in the sun or violent ex- 
ertion, for him, on waking, to look about 
with unsettled eye, and call upon his 
sister or mother. 

But on this occasion, as the morning 
hours went by, Moses saw with alarm 
that cold water and the health-breathing 
fan were not working with their usual 
effect; the patient did not wake, but 
tossed about on the dirty pillow, and 
grew hotter every moment. He dis- 
patched a messenger for the surgeon, 
who, after a brief examination, advised 
a removal to Mr. Stevenson’s, where 
sick officers were renting rooms. A 
stretcher was brought, and after much 
coaxing from Moses, and commanding 
from the surgeon, Frank was induced 
to change his place from the bed to the 
litter; four of the ‘boys’ sorrowfully 
took up the burden and marched off, for 
in the army there is such a little step 


between sickness and death. Moses 


walked behind with a subdued look, oc- 
casionally agitating the air with his palm- 
leaf. 
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As they entered the hall, Mrs. Steven- 
son, her daughter, and another tall, dark- 
haired girl, stood in one of the doorways, 
looking on with compassionate faces. The 
dark-haired girl, in her white dress, stood 
out farther than the others, and just as 
they resched the steps, Frank turned 
his head and saw her; he started up, 
held out his hand, and smiled in a ghast- 
ly way, his wild eye full of joy. ‘ Why, 
Sis,’ he said, ‘ when did you come? how 
did you hear? how is little Harry ?’ 

‘Go, speak to the poor boy,’ said Mrs. 
Stevenson, ‘he takes you for his sister.’ 
She came forward timidly, and took his 
scorching hand; and he gazed at her, 
still smiling, with that look of another 
world which some have when delirious. 
They went on up the steps, and she 
stood blushing and caressing the hand 
he had held, thinking: * What lovely hair, 
what great gray eyes. I wonder if his 
sister looks like me, how much he loves 
her. Poor girl.’ Then she went back 
to her sewing, Mrs. Stevenson to her pie- 
making. An hour perhaps had passed, 
when a voice called through the open 
window of the room, where the young 
lady was sitting: 

‘Miss!’ 

She looked up, and saw the negro 
Moses, with his head respectfully un- 
covered, 

‘Miss,’ he said, ‘what is your first 
name?’ (Kentucky negroes use better 
language than Mrs. Stowe’s.) 

‘Why do you wish to know ?’ 

‘Well, I thought they called you Miss 
Annie, and the Capt’in has a sister 
named that.’ 

‘Has he, indeed ? where is he from ?’ 

‘He is from Kentucky.’ 

‘Do [ look like his sister?’ 

‘Well, not much as I see, except your 
dress and your hair.’ 

Negroes never come directly to a sub- 
ject; they love to bring in their business 
in an accidental way. The young lady 
felt sure he had something to ask, and 
waited for him to speak; but he stood 
silent, with his patient stupid face turn- 
ed downward. ' 
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‘Do you want any thing for your mas- 
ter?’ 

‘Well, fact is,’ he said, ‘the doctor left 
the medicine, and orders for me to keep 
cold water on his head; but he won't let 
me touch him; he won’t take his drops, 
but keeps calling for Sis, and asking me 
where is Sis, and telling me to go for 
her, and threatening to shoot me, and 
then almost crying because Sis treats 
him so, and he away from home and 
wanting to hear about mistress and the 
children. Fact, Miss, hg is getting so 
wild I can’t do any thing with him, and 
his medicine is all to take.’ . 

Like other girls, Annie Coleman was 
a creature of instinct rather than rea- 
son; so she rose up, saying: 

‘Go back to him; I will come.’ 

Every girl shrinks involuntarily frem 
an experiment like this; she fee!s that, 
in entering such a sick-room, she loses 
a nameless charm, the delicate freshness 
of her nature; but who would hesitate 
to save life at such a sacrifice, or even 
to comfort a suffering soldier ? 

Annie Coleman belonged to one of 
those unhappy families where the do- 
mestic music is turned into discord by 
differences in political views ; her father 
had espoused the rebel cause, batt'ing 
for it with unusual fury, while Annie 
and her brother cuntinued loyal ; he had 
not yet discarded them, though they 
found so little peace at home that they 
were glad to seek occasional refuge with 
their friends in the country. 

Annie sought Mrs. Stevenson, and told 
her what she was about to do. That 
kind soul approved, and thinking no 
more of the consequences, she went 
slowly up the steps, and hovered hesi- 
tatingly around the door, through which 
she could hear them talking. 

‘Is she coming?’ said an impatient 
voice. 

‘Yes, Capt’in,’ Moses replied; ‘ she’s 
been mighty busy, but she will be here 
soon.’ 

She entered — Frank’s brows unknit. 
He held out his hand, and said reproach- 
fully : ‘Why have you stayed so long ? 
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Moses brought the medicine; he took 
it from her hand as though it were nec- 
tar, and, clinging to her as the link be- 
tween him and home, begging that she 
would not leave him, he fell asleep likea 
tired child. The radiant Moses brought 
the basin of water and towel, and be- 
gan the application, fanning vigorously 
through every interval. 

Women have a way of judging men 
by the position of a limb, the contour of 
head, or hand, or foot, the folds of the 
garment they wear. During the next 
half-hour, Annie’s serious eye reviewed 
each line of his face, the fair hair, the 
tawny moustache, the straight nose, the 
scarlet lips, the small, well-shaped hand ; 
and her verdict was this: 

‘A well-bred fellow, the son of wealthy 
parents; his sister’s darling; passion- 
ate, brave, tender, true and good.’ 

One morning, two weeks after this, a 
June breeze sighed in through the open 
window of Frank’s room, and lifted the 
hair from his colorless brow; he opened 
his eyes in a deliciously languid way, 
and found himself lying on his side, fac- 
ing the white-curtained window. At first 
he saw nothing but a quiver of green 
leaves outside, and patches of sky be- 
tween; then his vacant mind became in- 
terested in the foldsofthe curtain. What 
a curious resemblance its contortions bore 
to a woman’s figure, with a white flow- 
ing dress, her hands folded in the full 
sleeves, her shoulder resting against the 
window-frame; the outline of a cheek 
visible; a sweep of hair over the ear, 
turned up behind in a great coil. Fora 
while he looked without a speculation ; 
then he thought, ‘ What a singular re- 
semblance!’ and moved his languid head 
a little to dissipate the fancy ; but the 
wraith was stationary, and now he could 
make out a faint rosy flush on the cheek, 
a slippered foot beating gently on the 
carpet. ‘Surely,’ he again thought, ‘it 
cannot be real; if it is, the room should 
be full of tiresome flowers, white table- 
cloths, and perfumes.’ He looked around, 
no flowers, no visible table, nothing but 
a few straight-backed chairs, and the still 
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figure. He put out his hand and touched 
the great palm-leaf fan; it fell to the 
floor, the phantom moved, came towards 
him, put its hand on his forehead, stoop- 
ed and looked into his eyes; its breath 
was on his cheek, its sleeve brushed his 
hair; he murmured : 

‘I ask you nothing, only if a sweet 
dream be perfect 

She knew the rest, and like Ida, crim- 
soning to the ‘very nape of her white 
neck,’ stood back and said: 

‘Itis no dream. You have called me 
sister all through your sickness. Now 
you will not want me. Good-by.’ 

She went out and down-stairs, held a 
private conference with Moses, found 
Mr. Stevenson, told him she must go to 
the city that morning, and, while the 
carriage was being got ready, wandered 
with restless step from room to room, a 
nameless pang at her heart, a dreary 
looking forward to the ‘days of her 
life.’ 

In the afternoon, the carriage came 
back. Mr. Stevenson was not alone, for 
Miss Coleman occupied the back-seat, 
with her veil down; she went directly 
to her room, and was seen no more for 
several days. 

In the course of time, Captain Rowen 
was so entirely restored, that he could 
safely indulge in that dissipation in which 
soldiers do most delight, namely, flirting. 
Such unbounded assurance as they put 
on with their blue coats! The veriest 
Orson among them fancies he has dis- 
covered the ‘open sesame’ to the heart 
of his fairest countrywoman; they spend 
every leisure moment in writing horri- 
bly spelled love-letters to unfortunate 
young ladies, to whom they have been 
introduced during some scout; and if 
the girls at home will not be deceived, 
tell of hands they have kissed, and 
hearts they have broken ‘’Way down 
in Dixie.’ 

Annie Coleman took refuge in distin- 
guished coldness, and Captain Rowen, 
above all others, failed to provoke a sin- 
gle arch glance or double entendre. He 
never met her, without feeling that con- 
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fusion of head and fluttering of heart 
which come when we vainly struggle to 
grasp an ignis fatuus of memory, the 
shadow of a dream; his spirit seemed 
to have known hers jqanother world, yet 
when she levelled eyelids, the eyes 
beneath did not seem so strange. So in 
watching her, and wondering at this 
mystery, he came to think of nothing 
else, and discovered a new-born admira- 
tion for the character of Rebecca in 
‘Ivanhoe ;’ for he was engaged to a 
‘very nice girl’ at home, whom he loved 
above all others of course. 

It was a day or two before marching 
orders came, that the judicious Moses 
found his master in his tent, sitting on 
the edge of his mattress, diligently read- 
ing a long home-letter; his hair was in 
disorder, and altogether he was as hag- 
gard and wretched as boys of his age 
are capable of being. 

‘Capt’in,’ said Moses, ‘you are most 
as well as ever now?’ 

‘Of course I am.’ 

‘Well, that was a curious spell you 
had.’ 

Frank, to use Roche Boyle’s ingenious 
figure, began to ‘smell a rat, see it float- 
ing in the air, and would not nip it in the 
bud;’ he stretched himself upon the 
bed, prepared to listen to this hopeful 
scion of the ‘Circumlocution Office.’ 

‘I have had two quite as bad.’ 

‘No, Sir! you never did. Now you 
do n’t remember any thing that happen- 
ed during them two weeks ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Strange. Mrs. Stevenson was mighty 
kind.’ 

‘ Was she with me all the time?’ 

‘Well no, she’d come when she had 
nothing else to do.’ 

‘Very kind,’ said Frank, emphatically. 

‘Miss Coleman is a mighty fine young 
lady, but she’s getting poor and pale.’ 

Frank turned his face to the wall, and 
gave indications of going to sleep. 

‘Fact is, Capt’in,’ Meses went on, after 
a pause, ‘I come in here to tell you 
something. When the boys were carry- 
ing you through the hall at Mr. Steven- 
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son’s, Miss Coleman was standing there 
in her white dress, and you thought it 

was young mistress, and nothing would 

do but she must come and shake hands 

with you; and when we got you up- 

stairs, you kept asking for Sis, and beg- 

ging somebody to go for her, and threat- 
ening to shoot me — would n’t take your 

medicine. At last I went down-stairs, 

and slipped round to the window where 

she was sewing, and told her all about 
it, and she got right up, and said, ‘I’ll 
come;’ and so she did, and Miss Annie 
herself could n’t have nursed you kind- 
er.’ 

‘Why did n’t you tell me this before ?’ 
said Frank, who was by this time on his 
feet, speaking fiercely in the effort to 
control himself. 

‘Well, fact is, the day your senses 
came back, Miss Coleman took me one 
side, and told me never to tell any body, 
especially you, Capt’in, that she had 
nursed you; she said if I was obliged to 
her for being kind to you, I must show 
it by doing as she told me, and I must 
never tell nothing that happened during 
them two weeks. She was always mighty 
certain to be out of the room when you 
had company. She slipped three dol- 
lars into my hand just as quick; but I 
an’t a nigger to be bought, nor a nigger 
to be sold, nor to steal my own freedom 
neither.’ 

‘Go on,’ said Frank eagerly, ‘ what 
ai? happen ?’ 

‘Well, nothing much; you made her 
rub your head, and hold your hand, and 
such like.’ 

‘Get out, Moses,’ said his master with 
sudden emphasis, as though he could 
bear his presence no longer. 

‘Not yet,’ was the cool reply; ‘I am 
just coming to a point. When old Mr. 
Coleman heard that Miss Coleman had 
been tending a Yankee, he writes her a 
note saying she an’t his daughter any 
longer, and she need not come back to 
his house. Now she never got the note 
till she went to town—the driver heard 
em talking about it. Now, Capt’in, this 
is all so: the darkies is to be relied upon, 
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and Mr. Coleman is a stiff old fellow and 
keeps his word.’ 

‘Moses, will you go about your busi- 
ness ?’ 
look. 

‘ Yes, Sir, I’m going.’ 

The poor boy rushed off to a quiet 
place on the river-bank, and paced up 
and down there, thinking of death and 
Annie Coleman. Hearts do not break 
in this century, but, ah! they can ache 
terribly. 

After a while he went back, sought 
Mr. Stevenson, and begged to know the 
truth; Mr. Stevenson confessed that it 
was as Moses had stated—Miss Coleman 
was banished from her father’s house 
with little hope of a recall. 

Next day Captain Rowen took a dozen 
of his men and went to the city, to show 
them the elephant, he said. After mak- 
ing some inquiries at one of the stores, 
he continued his stroll, with his men at 
his heels. They seemed to come acci- 
dentally upon a splendid residence on 
one of the principal streets, where, com- 
manding a halt, the Captain directed 
them to arrange themselves around the 
steps while he rang the bell. It was an- 
swered by a liveried footman. 

‘Is Mr. Coleman at home ?’ 

‘Yes, Sir,’ said the official, review- 
ing the blue coats on the outside. 

‘T wish to see him.’ 

‘Your card, Sir.’ 

The Captain quietly drew out is 
sword and presented it. 

‘Walk in, Sir,’ was the response; and 
he was shown into a luxurious parlor, 
where he assumed an easy attitude on a 
velvet fauteuil. Mr. Coleman soon ap- 
peared, a stout gentleman with white 
hair, and a complexion pallid on this oc- 
casion. 

‘Mr. Coleman, I suppose? Captain 
Rowen of the United States Army.’ 

Mr. Coleman sat down, looking as 
guilty and unhappy as that great auto- 
crat of society, Mr. Merdle, did in his 
parlor. 

‘Mr. Coleman,’ said the Captain, play- 


said the Captain, with a savage 
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ing with his sword-hilt, ‘you have a 
daughter who is now at Mr. Steven- 
son’s ?’ 

‘I have, Sir.’ 

‘You must kngg, Mr. Coleman, that 
it is our mission to"protect loy al citizens, 
to restore them to their rights. You 
have deprived your daughter of the pa- 
rental protection, for no other reason 
than that she nursed a friendless soldier 
who would otherwise have died. Have 
you heard the circumstances ?’ 

‘T have.’ 

‘Would not common humanity have 
made even you do as much ?’ 

‘No,’ said the old man bitterly; ‘I 
do nothing for Northern soldiers. My 
daughter is unworthy of a home; she is 
able, after this experience, to protect 
herself, and she shall do it.’ 

‘Mr. Coleman,’ said the Northern sol- 
dier, leaning gracefully forward, and 
smiling sweetly, ‘do not say ‘I do noth- 
ing for Northern soldiers,’ for here is one 
who requires something at your hands. 
I did not come to reason, but simply to 
inquire at what time I may have the 
pleasure of calling on Miss Coleman at 
her own house ?’ 

‘Miss Coleman does not return to this 
house.’ 

‘Then,’ said Frank, springing to his 
feet, rattling his sword as he moved, 
‘you are prepared to see yours:lf a 
prisoner, these elegant rooms occupied 
by filthy mudsills, your servants enticed 
into our camps? Very well. 
day.’ 

‘Stop! do you expect to frighten me 
with this braggadocio? Captains have 
no power to arrest and confiscate.’ 

‘Ah! but captains haveinfluence. There 
is nothing required but to bring a rich 
rebel into the focus and he is done for. 
Remember we have sworn to protect the 
loyal.’ 

‘Captain Rowen,’ said the alarmed 
victim, ‘what assurance can I have that 
my daughter will in the future confine 
herself to the proper offices of her sex 
and age? How do I know but what she 
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will be a walker of hospitals, or any 
thing else the madness of woman leads 
to?’ 

‘T am assured,’ said Captain Rowen, 
‘that she never has nor ever will com- 
mit an act unworthy of a lady.’ 

‘Suppose [ try her,’ the old gentleman 
went on, ‘and she torments me with 
Lincoln talk, and brings Lincoln offi- 
cers to my house?’ 

‘T cannot answer for that ; but I must 
believe she is a good daughter.’ 

‘She was, she was, till these troubles 
came up. Captain Rowen, she may come 
home.’ 

‘Do you promise, as a father and as a 
gentleman, that you will write for her, 
and, when she comes, treat her decent- 
ly ?’ 

*T do.’ 

‘Then,’ said Rowen, holding out his 
hand, ‘I am your friend, and shall do all 
in my power to protect your property.’ 

With this they parted. Frank went 
back to camp, lower down than ever, 
now the excitement was over. And 
that very evening Annie was weeping 
over a note from her father, bidding her 
come home, promising forgiveness, and 
enjoining her t» nurse no more Yankees. 

As she went out to get in the carriage, 
Moses was hovering near, and, as he shut 
the door, dropped a twisted note in her 
lap ; she shivered as she took it up—she 
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knew not why—and dared not open it 
till she was locked in her room, 
this: 


It was 


‘You saved my life—I have nothing to 
give you back. Some one, my sister I 
think, told me once that a woman was 
pleased through life to remember that 
she had been honestly loved by an hon- 
est heart: to please you I would give, 
not life, that is worthless, but one of 
those precious days you spent by my 
side when I lay sick. If I ever get 
home [ shall marry my cousin, to whom 
I have been engaged for a long time; 
but, thank Gop, so many officers are 
killed! In the long hereafter there is 
no marriage, or giving in marriage. 

‘Yours, then, 
* FRANK ROWEN.’ 


: . . . . . . 


At Shiloh, a young officer was seen 
far in advance of his company, urging 
it on with eager gesture and stirring 
word; as he turned to look back, the 
sun flashed on his bright hair and flush- 
ed check; the next moment he went 
down, a ball through his temple. His 
servant brought the body out from 
among the bursting shells and rushing 
feet, and never left it till it was laid in 
the old graveyard at hopie. 

At roll-call, to Captain Frank Row- 
en’s name, there was no response. 


ANTAUS. 


Gigantic Antzeus stood high in renown, 
A wrestler who laurels had won, 
For oft as he touched his mother the Ground, 
New vigor gave she to her son. 
But Hercules stood most firm on the earth, 
And he rai-~ed Antzeus in air, 
And with his huge arms he crushed the strong son 
Of Terra, whilst holding him there. 
In the wrestle of life plant foot on the Real, 
Nor seek in Romance thy lasting Ideal. 
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LAW. 


GROTIUS ON WAR AND PEACE. 


Tuere are few scholars or legists who 
will not allow the immense influence the 
Roman law had in forming the modern 
law of nations. Though the Romans 
had a most imperfect knowledge of in- 
ternational morality as a science, and 
too little regard for it as a practical rule 
of conduct between states, yet their na- 
tional jurisprudence contributed the 
materials for constructing the edifice of 
public law in modern Europe. In per- 
forming the duty of interpreting the 
laws to their clients and fellow-citizens, 
the Roman patricians invented a sort of 
judicial legislation, which was improved 
from age to age by the long line of ju- 
risconsults, following each other in regu- 
lar and unbroken succession, from the 
foundation of the Republic to the fall of 
the Empire. The consequence was, that 
the civil law, which seems never to have 
grown up to bea science in any of the 
Grecian republics, became one very ear- 
ly at Rome, and was thence diffused 
over the civilized world. The Roman 
law, so far fromehaving been buried un- 
der the ruins of the Roman Empire, sur- 
vived throughout the middle ages, and 
continued to form an integral portion of 
European legislation, long before the dis- 
covery of the Pandects at Amalfi. In 
the cities especially, the Roman law was 
preserved, together with the judicial in- 
stitutions and magistrates by whom it 
had been previously administered, whilst 
the clergy, of whatever race, followed 
that law.* From the period of the res- 
toration of the Western Empire, under 
Charlemagne, the Roman law was no 
longer considered as the particular law 
of the Romans living under the Gothic 
sovereigns, but it became the common 
law of those continental countries which 
were formerly Roman provinces, and was 


* Savicny, ‘Geschichte des Rémischen Rechts in 
Mittelalter,’ Kap. 3. 


gradually extended to those parts of 
Germany beyond the Danube and the 
Rhine, where Rome had never been able 
te establish her dominion. On the re- 
vival of the study of the civil law, which 
had become more and more merged in 
the ‘Jus Gentium,’ it became identified 
with the ‘Jus Gentium,’ in the modern 
sense of that term, as synonymous with 
international law. The professors of 
the famous school of Bologna were not 
only civilians, but were employed in 
public offices, and especially in diplomat- 
ic missions, and as arbiters in the dis- 
putes between the different states of 
Italy. From this period, the cultivation 
of the science of the ‘Jus Gentium’ 
was considered as the peculiar office of 
the civilians throughout Europe, even in 
those countries which had only partially 
adopted the Roman jurisprudence. 

The Roman law also infused its spirit 
into the ecclesiastical code of the Roman 
Church. The compilation of the Canon 
law, under the patronage of Pope Gre- 
gory the Ninth, contributed to diffuse a 
knowledge of the rules of justice among 
the Roman Catholic clergy ; whilst the 
art of casuistry opened a wide field of 
speculation, and brought them near to 
the science of ethics. The authority 
which emperors and potentates allowed 
to the Papal See was occasionally exer- 
cised in settling disputes between na- 
tions. Besides the settlement of arti- 
cles of faith, and the deposition or ex- 
communication of princes, determined 
in these councils, there are examples in 
which the Pope was made referee in 
questions of international controversy. 
The universities of Italy and Spain pro- 
duced in the sixteenth century a suc- 
cession of laborers and professors in 
this new field. Among these was Fran- 
cis de Victoria, who flourished as a pro- 
fessor at the school of Salamanca, about 
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the middle of that century; and Domi- 
nic Soto, who was the pupil and suc- 
cessor of Victoria, at the same seat of 
learning. 

Suarez, however, who lived from 1538 
to 1617, is the first author whose works 
on this subject have obtained any great 
notoriety. Grotius says of him that he 
had hardly an equal in point of acute- 
ness among philosophers and theologi- 
ans. Pats of the Spanish Jesuit’s the- 
ory of private morals are properly re- 
probated by Pascal in his ‘ Lettres Pro- 
vinciales,’ but he has the merit of having 
conceived and expressed the distinction 
between what is called the law of na- 
ture and the conventional rules observed 
among nations. Sir J. Mackintosh, in 
his ‘ History of the Progress of Ethical 
Philosophy,’ speaks of him as the writer 
‘who first saw that international law 
was composed not only of the simple 
principles of justice applied to the in- 
tercourse between states, but of those 
usages long observed in that intercourse 
by the European race, which have since 
been more exactly distinguished as the 
consuetudinary law acknowledged by 
the Christian nations of Europe and 
America.’ It is odd that an author dis- 
playing such vast and profound learning 
as Suarez is not much noticed by Gro- 
tius; Suarez who, as Mr. Ward says,* 
is the clearest of all those who had at- 
tempted to discuss the law of nature, 
and.the difference between it and the 
law of nations. 

Next to Suarez comes Albericus Gen- 
tilis, who lived during the last half of 
the sixteenth century. His father was 
an Italian physician, who embraced the 
reformed religion, and sent Albericus to 
England, where he became Professor of 
Civil Law at Oxford, about 1582. He 
did not confine his attention to the Ro- 
man law, the only system then thought 
worthy of being taught in a scientific 
manner, but investigated the principle of 
natural jurisprudence, and the consue- 
tudinary law governing nations. To 


* © An Inquiry into the Foundation of the Law of 
Nations,’ by Ropert Warp, Esq. 1795. 


this last subject his attention was di- 
rected by the circumstances of his being 
retained as the advovate of the Spanish 
claimants in the English prize-courts. 
His scholastic studies resulted in one of 
the earliest treatises upon the laws of 
war, ‘ De Jure Belli,’ published in 1589, 
and dedicated to Essex, who had pro- 
cured him the chair of Civil Law at Ox- 
ford. Grotius acknowledged his obliga- 
tions to Geutilis, as well as to Ayala, 
but in a greater degree to the former. 
Mr. Hallam, with his usual perspicuity, 
remarks: ‘That this comparatively ob- 
scure writer was of some use to the em- 
inent founder, as he has been deemed, 
of international jurisprudence, were it 
only for the mapping of his subject, will 
be evident from the titles of his chap- 
ters, which run almost parallel to those 
of the first and third book of Grotius.* 
The discussions of Gentilis on prize-law 
are valuable even at the present day. 
His opinions on contraband of war, on 
captures in a neutral territory, on prizes 
made after the conclusion of peace, and 
on the goods of enemies laden in the 
ships of neutrals, are still sanctioned in 
courts of admiralty. 

Such were the chief authors who had 
written before the time of Grotius, when 
the law of nations was a vague phrase 
—a string of undigested precedents, 
with few precise ideas annexed to it. It 
was in the midst of this uncertainty 
about true principles that Grotius arose, 
and with an ability and research, and a 
learning peculiar to himself, had the 
merit of bringing his system to perfec- 
tion. During the early life of Grotius, 
a civil war had desolated the finest pro- 
vinces of his country, a war alternately 
degenerating into excesses of cruelty 
and hatred almost unparalleled. In 
other parts of Europe too he had oppor- 
tunities of witnessing cruelty and injus- 
tice, of which barbarians might be 
ashamed. War was declared on the 
slightest pretext, or without any pre- 
text whatever, and recourse being had to 


* Hatiawm’s ‘Introduction to Literary History of 
Europe.’ 2 vols. 
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arms, all reverence for law, human or 
divine, was laid aside. A state of things 
so horrible powerfully operated on the 
mind of the learned and_ benevolent 
Erasmus, and he proceeded to the ex- 
treme of declaring that all wars whatso- 
ever were illegal under the Christian 
dispensation. Grotius, avoiding ex- 
tremes of all kinds, resolved to give his 
attention and labor to the improvement 
of the science of International Law, and 
to supply authorities in cases in which 
disputes had arisen between -nations. 
For this undertaking he was eminently 
qualified. To mental powers of a high 
order he added immense reseurch, pro- 
found learning, indefatigable industry, 
and a zeal for Christianity and all moral 
and social virtues. | 

If we are to believe Burigny, we are 
indebted to the very misfortunes of Gro- 
tius for his treatise, ‘De Jure Belli et 
Pacis.’ Entering into the theological 
disputes between the Arminians and 
Gomarists, he was involved in the harsh 
treatment of the Pensionary Barneveldt, 
and the Arminians, by the Prince of 
Orange. Barneveldt was ultimately ex- 
ecuted, and his party destroyed, while 
Grotius, as one of the most active of his 
adherents, was condemned to be shut up 
forever in such prison as the States 
should think fit. In 1619 he was im- 
prisoned in the fortress of Louvenstein, 
in which, however, he was allowed the 
use of his library, and the company of 
his wife, a woman of firmness, tender- 
ness, and address. It was by the exer- 
tion of these qualities she procured the 
escape of her husband. Through her 
means he was carried out, by his own 
guards, in a chest or case, used for the 
transport and carriage af his books, and 
which Madame Grotius had caused to 
be perforated with small holes, in order 
that her husband might breathe freely. 
There is an amusing description of his 
escape in Burigny, from which that great 
literary larcenist, the late Charles But- 
ler, compiled the f llowing passage, in 
his indifferent life of Grotius: 


‘One of the soldiers observing that it was 
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uncommonly heavy, insisted on its being 


opened, and its contents examined, but by 
the address of the maid his scruples were 
removed, and the chest was lodged in the 
boat. The passage from Louvenstein to Gor- 
cum took a considerable time. The length 
of the chest did not exceed three feet and a 
half. At length it reached Gorcum ; it was 
intended that it should be deposited at the 
house of Davip BazetHarr, an Arminian 
friend of Grotivs, who resided at Goreum. 
But when the boat reached the shore, a dif- 
ficulty arose, how the chest was to be con- 
veyed from the spot upon which it was to be 
landed to BazeLnarr’s house. This diffi- 
culty was removed by the maid’s presence of 
mind ; she told the bystanders that the chest 
contained glass, and that it must be moved 
with particular care. Two chairmen were 
soon found, and they carefully moved it, on 
a horse-chair, to the appointed place. Baz- 
ELHAER sent away his servants on different 
errands, opened the chest, and received his 
friend with open arms. Grortivus declared 
that, while he was in the chest, he had felt 
anxiety, but had suffered no other inconve- 
nience. 

‘Having dressed himself as a mason, with 
a rule and trowel, he went through the back- 
door of BazeLHarEr’s house, accompanied by 
his maid, along the market-place, to a boat 
engaged for the purpose. It conveyed them 
to Vervic, in Brabant; there he was safe. 
His maid then left him, and, returning to his 
wife, communicated to her the agreeable in- 
formation of the success of the enterprise. 
As soon as Grorius’s wife ascertained that 
he was in perfect safety, she informed the 
guards of his escape; these communicated 
the intelligence to the Governor. He put 
her into close confinement; but, in a few 
days, an order of the States-General set her 
at liberty, and permitted her to carry with 
her every thing at Louvenstein which be- 
longed to her. It is impossible to think 
without pleasure of the meeting of Grotivs 
and his heroic wife. From Vervie he pro- 
ceeded to Antwerp. A few days after his ar- 
rival in that city, he addressed a letter to the 
States-General. He assured them that, in 
procuring his liberty, he had used neither 
violence nor corruption. He solemnly pro- 
tested that his public conduct had been 
blameless, and that the persecution he had 
suffered would never lessen his attachment 
to his country.’ 
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Grotius escaped from Antwerp to 
France, from which country, it may be 
remarked, by the way, his great-grand- 
father emigrated. The name of his an- 
cestor was Cornets, or De Cornets, a 
gentleman of Franche Comté, who mar- 
ried the only daughter of Frederick de 
Groot, Burgomaster of Delft, a name 
which the Frenchman afterwards adopt- 
ed. It was at Balagni, near Senlis, at 
the house of the President de Mesmes, 
a man of high reputation in the law, 
that he composed the noble monument 
of his labors now lying translated be- 
fore us.* The method he pursued in his 
task he has unfolded to us in his preface. 
In order to get at something like fixed 
principles, he was obliged to survey all 
the codes of morality and general law, 
which had ever been known. He not 
only penetrated into all the sciences 
which had the remotest analogy to his 
own, but examined the opinions of all 
remarkable men with whom he could 
claim community of sentiment. When 
these views were ranged under different 
heads, with the vast additions supplied 
by his own learning, and the support of 
all that could be drawn from history by 
way of precedent, he began to think 
that he had in some measure effected 
his purpose. The work of Grotius, in 
truth, is based on expositions and illus- 
trations of the philosophers, historians, 
ethical writers, orators, poets, and crit- 
ics of antiquity. He has also brought 
in aid all the light that can be derived 
from the civil and canon laws, from the 
inspired writers of the Old and New 
Testament; from the comments of the 
Hebrew divines, and the authority of the 
Fathers. It is not surprising that a code 
so carefully compiled should have ac- 
quired celebrity. The Elector Palatine, 
Charles Lewis, was the first prince who 
had the honor to be the real patron of 
the work, for although it was dedicated 
to Louis the Thirteenth, the author was 


* *Hugonis Grotii de Jure Belli et Pacis,’ accom- 
panied by an abridged translation, by WILLIAM Wue- 
WELL, D.D. 


neglected by that king. The Elector, 
however, directed the work to be taught 
publicly in the University of Heidelberg, 
and founded a professor’s chair for the 
purpose. Envy was soon excited by the 
merit and success of the writer. Par- 
ties were formed for the attack and de- 
fence of the Code,-and those who de- 
fended it were stigmatized with the 
name of Grotians. Grotius soon over- 
came this opposition. His work became 
the favorite study of Gustavus Adolphus, 
who is said to have found as much pleas- 
ure from the perusal of it as Alexander 
found from the reading of Homer. The 
author of the famous volume was called 
to public employment in Sweden. His 
work was taught in the University of 
Wittemberg, in which Luther had stud- 
ied ; and in about sixty years from the 
time of pub'ication it was, as Babeyrac 
tells us in his preface, universally estab- 
lished in Christendom, as the true foun- 
tain-head of the European law of na- 
tions. Innumerable commentaries were 
founded on it, and it gave rise to two 
other treatises of deserved celebrity ; 
the one by Puffendorf, the other by Vat- 
tel. Though Grotius is a most learned 
author, and though he reduced the sub- 
ject which he treated of under heads 
and divisions, giving to it luminousness 
and precision, yet complete originality 
was not possible in handling such a ques- 
tion. Grotius, however, adapted and 
perfected to practise the vague ideas 
that appeared before his time; and he 
certainly permanently established public 
law as a science in Europe. He had 
the happiness of being exactly suited to 
the times in which he lived. He found 
Europe fitted for the reception of his 
doctrines ; and fifty years after his death 
so popular was his work, that an edition 
was published with variorum notes, in 
the manner of the ancient classics ~ an 
attention never before shown to any 
modern production. Ompteda* gives an 
account of forty-five different editions of 
the ‘De Jure Belli,’ published before 


* ‘Literatur des Vilker-Rechts.’ 
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1759, and of these twenty-three appear- 
ed in the half-century after the first 
publication of the work. 

Several objections have, however, been 
made to the work. Grotius’s composi- 
tion is encumbered in almost every page 
with a multitude of quotations from an- 
cient authors, so as to confuse the sub- 
ject, obscure the reasoning, and weary 
the reader. These quotations certainly 
go to the extent of disturbing the didac- 
tic clearness and convenient brevity of 
the treatise. Grotius’s learning, won- 
derful as it was, is not the greatest of 
his qualifications for the task he had im- 
posed on himself. His work is charac- 
terized by solid philosophical principles, 
by definite and exact notions, improved 
by legal studies and discipline, by pure 
morality, and by a pervading spirit of 
religion. He is thus favorably distin- 
guished from Hobbes, from Kant, and 
from Fichte. 

Mr. Dugald Stewart has spoken unfa- 
vorably and contemptuously of Gro- 
tius’s great work. ‘ But,’ says Hallam,* 
‘that Mr. Stewart should have spoken 
of a work so distinguished by fame, and 
so effective, as he himself admits, over 
the public mind of Europe, in terms of 
unmitigated depreciation, without hav- 
ing done more than glanced at some of 
its pages, is an extraordinary symptom 
of that tendency towards prejudices, 
hasty but inveterate, of which that emi- 
nent man seems to have been not a little 
susceptible.” Paley also censures Gro- 
tius for the profusion of his classical 
quotations, and for the forensic tone of 
his writings. But Doctor Whewell well 
answers that the juristical training of 
his mind, and the legal discipline of his 
intellect, may have given a precision to 
Grotius’s divisions and reasonings, which 
they would not have had without habits 
so formed. 

The student of International law will 
necessarily have to read many books to 
perfect himself in his studies, but of 
these the treatise of Grotius is one of 
the most indispensable. No doubt the 


* ‘Literature of Europe,’ Part III., chap. iv. 
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science is not brought down beyond the 
age of the author; but the history of 
the science since the sixteenth century 
must be sought in later — indeed in the 
latest authorities. It is no detraction 
from the merit of Grotius to say, that a 
work so admirable for his own times has 
been found incomplete in ours. Still 
there is much in it applicable to all 
times, and it must ever be a standard 
authority. 

Probably at no period in the history 
of the world was there a more deep and 
earnest love of peace than now. We 
are not among the number of those who, 
like Erasmus, the Abbé St. Pierre, and 
others, regard the project of perpetual 
peace as possible ; but we certainly think 
that the progress of the study of Inter- 
national Law on such principles as those 
of Grotius, and the increase of a regard 
for the authority of such law, ‘are 
among the most hopeful avenues to that 
noble ideal of the lovers of mankind.’ 
‘I trust,’ says Doctor Whewell, with 
true Christian fecling, ‘that all students 
and professors of International Law will 
consider themselves laboring upon a 
problem which is still unsolved while 
war exists; and in which all the ap- 
proximate solutions must make wars 
more rare and more brief, as well as 
more orderly and more humane.’ 

We have spoken of the style of Gro- 
tius. That style has been approved of 
and disapproved of by competent critics. 
To the objections of Paley, however, 
Sir J. Mackintosh has replied in one of 
the most eloquent panegyrics in our lan- 
guage : 


‘I am compelled (says Sir James*) to dif- 
fer from Doctor Parry in his conclusions. 
If it were merely an affair of taste, I might 
not object to those constant quotations from 
the poets, historians, and philosophers of 
antiquity, which abound in the ‘ De Jure;’ 
the feeling that they are redundant might be 
passed over in the remembrance of the little 
likelihood of this style being imitated, and 
the pleasure given by their perusal is an ar- 
gument in their favor, whenever they do not 


* ‘Discourse on the Law of Nature and Nations.’ 
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divert the mind from the real purpose of the 
discussion. But it is not merely as orna- 
ments that these quotations are introduced ; 
the fault of the work of Grorius is, that 
although he made so great an advance in 
establishing correct principles of national 
conduct, he leaned to precedent, not with 
implicit reliance, but with a bending to au- 
thority which is characteristic even of the 
freest spirits of his age. His age was but 
recently emancipated from the trammels of 
a mental despotism; religion was just 
emerging from the authority of the Church, 
and learning from the discipline of the 
schools; and we find a deference to authori- 
ty existing even among reformers in those 
times, which is in strong contrast with the 
abstract love of novelty that has been com- 
mon in the great political convulsions of the 
last half century. But Grotivus, who ap- 
pears to us too often contented with a prece- 
dent where he should have consulted a prin- 
ciple, was regarded asa great innovator in 
his own times, and his work was inserted in 
the ‘Index Expurgatorips,’ from the dan- 
gerous tenor of its novel doctrines. By this 
constant reference to his age I am not, I 
hope, endeavoring to produce an undue favor 
for Grotivs; I trust that I have only that 
tenderness for his reputation which a stu- 
dent must ever feel for the memory of so 
great a scholar.’ 


‘War,’ says Grotius, ‘is undertaken 
for the sake of peace ;’ and of public 
rar he gives the following definition : 


‘Public war is either formal, according to 
the law of nations, or less formal. What I 
here call formal, is commonly called legiti- 
mate, in that sense in which a legitimate will 
is opposed toa codicil, and a legitimate mar- 
riage to the cohabitation of slaves; not that 
aman may not lawfully make codicils, or a 
slave cohabit with a woman, but because a 
will and a marriage have peculiar effects by 
the civil law, which it is important to note. 
For many, not understanding the word legi- 
timate, think that all wars which are not le- 
gitimate are unlawful and unjust. In order 
that a war may be formal, according to the 
law of nations, two things are required : 
first, that it be carried on on both sides by 
the authority of those who have a_ political 
sovereignty ; next, that certain formalities 
be employed, of which we shall speak in 
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their place. Since both these conditions are 
requisite, one alone, without the other, is 
not sufficient.’ 


Grotius maintains that just cause is 
requisite for war, in the following pas- 
sage : 


‘ Just cause is requisite for public no less 
than for private war. Seneca complains 
that the State forbids homicide on a small 
scale, but commands it on alarge one. It 
is true that wars undertaken by public au- 
thority have peculiar jural effects, as public 
sentences have ; but they are not therefore 
blameless, except there be a reason for them. 
If ALEXANDER made war on the Persians 
without cause, he was rightly called a robber 
by the Seythians, by Seneca, by Lucan, by 
the Indians; and treated as an equal by a 
pirate. Putip, his father, did the like. 
AveustinE says: ‘ Without justice what is 
empire but robbery on a great scale?’ So 
LacrTanTIUs. 

‘A just cause of war is injury done us, 
and nothing else. AcvGustinr says: ‘ The 
injustice [that is, the injury] of the adverse 
party makes a war just.’ The formula of the 
Roman Heralds fin declaring war] was: ‘J 
call you to witness that that people is unjust, 
and does not perform its obligations.’ 

‘There are evidently as many sources of 
war as there are of actions at law; for when 
the judgments of tribunals cease to be of 
force, war begins. Now actions are either 
on account of injury done, or not yet done. 
Actions for injury not yet done are when 
security is sought that an offence shall not 
be committed, or that reparation shall be 
made for an incumbent loss, or an injunction 
that no force be used. Actions for injury 
done, are either that it be repaired or pun- 
ished ; injury to be repaired regards either 
what is or was ours, as when we reelaim our 
property, or claim an obligation ; or it re- 
gards what is owing to us, either by contract 
or for wrong done us, or by appointment of 
law. An act regarded as punishable gives 
rise to accusation and public trial. 

‘Most writers state three just causes of 
war; defence, recovery of property, and 
punishment of wrong; which three we find 
mentioned in the proclamation of CamILLUs 
against the Gauls: ‘ All that we may lawfully 
defend, recover, revenge. [Compare this 
with Prato and Seneca.] The formula of 
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the Roman Heralds was: ‘ What things were 
to be give n, done, and discharged, they have 
not given, done, and discharged.’ [See SAL- 
Lust; AUGUSTINE. | 

‘Such is the natural feeling of Justice 
among nations. [See Droporus, Livy, Aris- 
TOTLE, Curtivs. | 

‘Therefore, the first cause of a just war 
is an injury not yet done, which menaces 
body or goods,’ 


The duties to nations to whom we are 
in bonds of alliance, are thus sketched: 


‘ As parties whom we are bound to defend, 
This 
is comprehended in our engagement with 
them, whether they have put themselves un- 
der the authority and protection of others, 
or have contracted for mutual aid. ‘ He who 
does not repel an injury for an ally, if he 


next to our subjects, come our allies. 


can, is in the wrong as much as he who does 
That such con- 
tracts are not to be extended to wars, where 


the injuru, says AMBROSE. 


there is no just cause for the war, we have 
elsewhere said. And this is the reason why 
the Lacedzemonians, before they began their 
war with the Athenians, put the matter to 
the judgment of all their allies; as also the 
Romans did with regard to the Greeks, re- 
We will fur- 
ther add, that even in such a case, the ally is 


specting the war with Nabis. 


not bound, if there be no hope of a good re- 
sult. For such alliances are contracted, not 
for the sake of evil results, but of good. 
An ally, however, is to be defended even 
against another confederate, except there 
be some special stipulation to the contrary 
in some previous convention. Thus the 
Cocyrians, if their cause was good, might 
have received defensive aid from the Athen- 
ians, even against the Corinthians, who were 
their old allies. 

‘The third cause (in which we may under- 
take war on account of others, subjects and 
allies being the first two cases) is the cause 
of friends to whom we.have not promised 
aid, but to whom it is in a mannef due on 
the ground of friendship, if it can be given 
easily and without inconvenience. Thus 
ABRAHAM took arms for Lor, his relative ; 
the Romans commanded the Antiates not to 
exercise piracy against the Greeks, as being 
related to the Italians. The Romans, too, 
often took up arms for their allies, not only 
when they were bound to do so by treaty, 
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but also for their friends; or threatened to 
take up arms in such cases. 

‘The last and widest reason for taking up 
arms, is the connection of men with men as 
such, which alone is often sufficient to in- 
duce them to give their aid. ‘ Men are made 
for mutual help, says Seneca, and the like; 
so Evripipes and AMBROSE. 

‘Ifere the question is raised, whether man 
be bound to defend man, and people to de- 
fend people, from wrong. Paro thinks 
that he ought to be punished who does not 
repel force offered to another ; and this was 
also provided by the laws of the Egyptians, 
But, in the first place, if the danger be man- 
ifest, it is certain that he is not so bound; 
for he may reasonably prefer his own life 
and possessions to that of others. And in 
this sense, as I conceive, we are to interpret 
what Cicero says, that ‘he who does not re- 
pel and resist an injury when he can, is as 
much in fault as if he were to desert his par- 
ents, or his country, or his allies:’ ‘when he 
can,’ we are to understand, with convenience 
to himself; for the same writer elsewhere 
says: ‘ Perhaps we cannot defend men with- 
out incurring blame.’ So Sauiust says, that 
‘when we are asked to assist allies, it is to be 
considered whether we may abstain from war ; 
and then, whether what is required is suffici- 
ently pious, safe, glorious ; or, on the other 
hand, unbecoming.’ 

‘And the warning of Seneca is not to be 
despised: ‘Jam willing to help a man who 
is perishing, but so that I myself do not per- 
ish ; except I am to be the ransom of a great 
man or a great cause.’ 


There is a peace-party among ourselves 
at the present day ; some of whom are 
honorable, conscientious men, of good 
intentions. For the use of the sincere 
men of this party, we quote the follow- 
ing from Grotius: 


‘I say, then, that soldiers were never re- 
jected from baptism, or excommunicated, on 
that account, which should have been done, 
and would have been done if a military life 
had been at variance with the Christian cov- 
enant. TrrRTULLIAN, in his apology, speak- 
ing on the character of the Christians, says: 
‘We act with you as sailors, as soldiers.’ 
Amerosk, also, in his seventh sermon, says, 
‘It is not soldiering which is a sin, but sol- 
diering for plunder ;’ and, in his duties, he 
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remarks: ‘The courage which defends our 
country from barbarians abroad, or the 
helpless from harm at home, or society from 
robbers, is mere justice.’ And certainly the 
apostles, even to the last, with the know- 
ledge, and under the eye of Curist, travelled 
armed with a sword. Now, it is rightly said 
that it would not be lawful to carry a sword 
if it were not lawful, under any circumstan- 
ces, to use it.’ 


Grotius, however, goes farther, and 
shows us that in the first principles of 
nalure there is nothing which is repug- 
nant to war: 


‘In the first principle of nature [self-pre- 
servation] there is nothing which is repug- 
nant to war; indeed all things rather favor 
it; for the end of war, the preservation of 
life and limb, and the retention or aequisi- 
tion of things useful to life, agrees entirely 
with that principle. And if force be requi- 
site for this purpose, still there is in this 
nothing at variance with nature ; for all an- 
imals are provided by nature with means for 
every purpose of self-defence. So XEno- 
pHon, Ovip, Horace, Lucretius. GaLen 
observes that man is an animal born for 
peace and war, not born with weapons, but 
with hands by which weapons can be acquir- 
ed. And we see infants, without teaching, 
use their hands for weapons. So also Aris- 
ToTLE. [See the passages in the text. ] 

‘Again, right reason and the nature of 
society, which are next to be considered, do 
not prohibit all force, but that which is re- 
pugnant to society; that is, that which is 
used to attack the rights of others. For so- 
ciety has for its object, that every one may 
have what is his own in safety, by the com- 
mon help and agreement. Which consider- 
ation would still have place even if proper- 
ty were not introduced ; for even then each 
one would have a property in his life, limbs, 
liberty.’ 


The following passage on the inter- 
pretation of treaties and sponsions may 
be properly cited, when we consider the 
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Punic faith of some among existing gov- 
ernments : 


‘If we merely consider him who has 
promised, he is bound to perform, without 
compulsion, that to which he was willing to 
be bound. In good faith, what you thought, 
not what you said, is to be considered, says 
Cicero. The measure of right interpreta- 
tion is the purpose, as inferred from the 
probable signs. If there is no conjecture 
which points another way, the words are to 
be understood, not according to grammatical 
and etymological, but popular propriety as 
regulated by usage. That was a foolish eva- 
sion, therefore, of the Locrians, who, when 
they had sworn that they would keep their 
compact as long as they stood upon the 
earth, and carried heads on their shoulders, 
put earth in their shoes, and heads of garlic 
on their, shoulders, and then threw them 
away, as if they could in that way free them- 
selves from their oath, as the story is in 
Polybius.’ 


There are, however, many warnings 
in Grotius against making war rashly, 
even for just causes, which may be 
profitably studied ; and a good deal on 
the duties of neutrals, not out of place 
in 1863. 

The motive assigned by Grotius for 
the undertaking of his great work is the 
noblest that could prompt a Christian 
jurist. ‘I saw,’ said he, ‘a license of 
warring, at which even barbarians might 
blush; war was commenced on trifling 
pretences, or none at all, and prosecuted 
without any reverence for any law, hu- 
man or divine; as if that one declara- 
tion of war let loose every crime.’ 

Whoever would comprehend the sub- 
ject thoroughly, and understand the Law 
of Nations, as well as the Laws of War 
and Peace in all their variety and ex- 
tent, must often recur to the pages of 
Grotius. 
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Uncanny. 


UNCANNY. 


I aw nota believer in fatalism, nor am 
I superstitious; yet I have not spent 
years in prying into those facts, that 
must ever rémain mysteries, without 
finding that there are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of in 
our philosophy. 

All subjects, all thoughts, all ques- 
tions, verge in this, to me heart-rending 
query: ‘Are people now-a-days, in a 
Scriptural sense, possessed ? and if so, 
is this possession hereditary, as taste, 
talent, the mould of the features, and 
the tone of the voice? Could it pounce, 
unawares, like ghastly consumption on 
the unprotected innocents? Could this 
fiendish nursling, entombed perhaps in 
the restless spirit of a strong man, pass, 
unmolesting, a long line of happy pos- 
terity, and enter the frail casket of an 
infant girl?’ 

I came of a long line of Celtic pro- 
genitors, a respectable, well-to-do, good- 
natured race, flaxen-haired, blue-eyed, 
white-browed, and strong-limbed. 

The race continued fair and hand- 
some, and combed their long flaxen 
locks, and sunned their blue eyes in the 
green valleys of the Scottish lowlands, 
until a dark-eyed southern-browed boy 
strayed into the fold. He was an un- 
canny bairn, whom the lowland gossips 
termed a changeling. Weird and wile- 
some as Satan’s self, he grew up both 
hated and feared; his dark deeds and 
bold sacrilege were the horror of the 
land. He lived a daring, desperate life, 
and died — but that is not to the pur- 
pose—in the end, ‘The devil claimed 
his own,’ so reads the manuscript, a yel- 
lowed, time-worn parchment, descended 
from some great-grandfather, wherein I 
find these facts recorded. 

But the race grew and flourished, and 
generation after generation of flaxen 
heads grew white, and had been gather- 
ed full of years to their fathers, when I 


was born, sole offspring of my father’s 
house. 

Seven merry, happy years, I wielded 
the household sceptre, when a tiny wail 
broke the stillness of the deserted nur. 
sery. It wasa wild night, a night when 
men’s hearts quaked, when thunders 
pealed, and the lurid clouds and wailing 
wind threatened not only destruction 
but annihilation. In its darkest hour, a 
nurse held a tiny infant, a mere atom of 
humanity, before the fading light of a 
mother’s eyes. A blue gleam of sulphu- 
rous lightning flashed through the room, 
and fell on the face of the infant, light- 
ing up two wild eyes black as unutter- 
able darkness. One long, wild shriek 
broke from the mother’s pale lips; the 
white convulsed features quivered a mo- 
ment, and then were still for ever. 

There was a legend connected with 
the place, which may be a clue to the 
superstition that for so long found ad- 
herents even among the better class, in 
those ancient Scottish hamlets. 

It was termed : 


The Legend of the Cliffs. 


Since the days of Fingal, it ran, since 
the youthful poet Ossian sang of the 
white-handed maids of Baleluthas, has 
the witch of the cliff dwelt in the cave 
that looks down on the little loch Kath- 
leen, and there, for weal or woe, has she 
cast spells on the simple and unoffend- 
ing villagers. Once she was a lady 
proud and cold, with blood, so hints the 
legend, no less royal than the blood of 
Fingal in her veins; but deserted by 
fortune, and lost to fair fame, she fled 
for refuge to this cave, and then barter- 
ed her soul for ill-gotten knowledge from 
uncanny books. By mysterious doings, 
welled up from secret mines, she had pro- 
longed her witch-like life, and rejuvenat- 
ed her withered and worn-out frame. 
Centuries had passed, and her locks 
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were not bleached, neither was the lus- 
tre of her eye dimmed; she still lived to 
wreak her vengeance on the fated pos- 
terity of the ancient enemies of her fa- 
ther’s house, and many and bitter were 
the curses that blighted both their har- 
vests and homes. 

Deformed and idiot children, blasted 
fruits and barren fields, were bewailed 
as the work of the witch’s spells. 


These and similar notions, I well re- 
member, were rife at the time of my 
mother’s sudden and mysterious death. 
Whether she died, as might easily have 
been the case, from purely physical 
causes I never knew; yet it seems not 
unlikely that the prevalent superstition 
of the time, together with the story of 
our ancestor’s mournful fate, might fa- 
tally shock a not too well-balanced mind. 

Whatever may have been the truth, it 
was currently reported that she died of 
terror at the sight of her uncanny bairn. 
The babe, poor unfortunate, grew and 
fattened, as other babies grow and fat- 
ten. The wild, wicked look died out 
of its eyes, and, unless provoked, it 
looked only wistful love at its protectors. 
We called it Leonice. Is there any thing 
in names? Our ancestor was called 


‘Leon —of this I then knew nothing; 


yet for some unaccountable reason I 
persistently declared that the baby was 
Leonice. 

In the cradle, she caught the name 
from my lips; and, as with her infant 
tongue she lisped it after me, a strange 
flash of meaning came into the eyes that 
met mine, impenetrable, unaccountable. 
Did you never watch an animal crouch- 
ing, perhaps, at your feet, with two great 
dumb eyes fixed upon yours, gazing fix- 
e !ly—did you never start back, fancying 
you saw there a gleam of intelligence — 
a soul reading your soul? and did not 
impulse hasten your feet from the pre- 
sence of a thing, a soul without a lan- 
guage, eyes without a tongue? 

All this and more I felt, as I knelt, 
hour after hour, by the child’s crib, 


watching, fascinated, the glitter of those 





dark eyes, until the white lids closed 
over them in slumber — that sweet, 
dreamless slumber which falls only on 
the eyes of babes. Then I parted the 
heavy hair from her fair face, at rest, and 
thought my ain sister as bonny as any 
blonde-haired, blue-eyed bairn in all 
Scotland. 

The years flew on, and language came 
to her unaccustomed tongue ; the dumb 
eyes found utterance at first in fitful, 
transposed sentences, like uncertain fin- 
gering on a key-board in the dark. My 
father sometimes fancied the child was a 
genius, and thought, by gentle treatment 
and careful training, to develop some 
wonderful musical talent, or perhaps 
poetic endowment. 

Though professionally a physician, he 
did not excel in that or any other pur- 
suit. He was an experimentist ; though 
without a particle of genius, he had a 
hankering, amounting to a mania, for 
every new discovery and theory in art, 
science, or physics. A room in the 
house he termed his laboratory, where 
he dabbled in chemicals, and was always 
on the verge of some wonderful discoy- 
ery. He was also musical, for the post- 
man brought regularly several weeklies 
and monthlies from Edinboro’, devoted 
to the ‘most spiritual of the arts ;’ and 
a harp that had been my mother’s, and 
a new piano, bought to woo my unwill- 
ing fingers, testified to the skill of his 
touch. 

I would not speak irreverently of any 
thing pertaining to a parent I so devot- 
edly loved; yet I write as I was im- 
pressed at the time, and well remember 
that I had not the reverence for my fa- 
ther’s profession that most children have. 
I had somewhere picked up a notion of 
scorning his daily meditations and avo- 
cations, which I can explain by no hypo- 
thesis save one given me by a celebrated 
phrenologist, who said there was a de- 
pression in my skull, where there should 
be an organ termed veneration. I ac- 
cepted it asa lucid explanation, for when 
not assuming the character of amateur 
musician, chemist, or critic, my father 
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was a man admirable and lovable to me, 
his chi'd. 

I need hardly say my talents did not 
run to music; I could not, would not, 
learn to play, and my father, despairing 
of me, learned to look to the little Leo 
as the future genius of our house. He 
was ambitious—and what parent is not ? 
—that his unblemished name should de- 
scend to posterity ; but he had no son, 
and Leo and I must inherit the old 
stone house, the chemicals in the labora- 
tory, the piano andthe harp. He would 
instruct us in the arts and the sciences ; 
I should be learned and great, and Leo’s 
soul shou'd gush forth in music; her 
little fingers should charm ravishing 
strains from the harp, and grand peals 
from the mighty organ, and we should 
be known of men and praised. 

Sneer not at the paltry ambition of 
the poor recluse, for there are paltrier 
and less innocent aims. 

Leonice was a wayward, capricious 
child, difficult to control, impossible to 
understand. Sometimes I thought her 
possessed of every imaginable amiability 
and sweetness of disposition; yet her 
moods were so changeful, that the next 
moment might find her in a very parox- 
ysm of rage. My father was physically 
weak and nervous, and would often fly 
to his laboratory for a refuge, until her 
stormy fits of passion had vented them- 
selves, when, exhausted and submissive 
as an infint, she would sob herself to 
sleep on his breast. 

In due time she was sent away to 
school, not, however, without many mis- 
givings, for we could not hope that others 
would pass over lightly such faults as 
Leo’s ; yet my father thought it best to 
make the attempt, considering what good 
might come of it. d 

A fortnight had not passed when our 
poor Leo was sent home in disgrace. 
The mistress stayed a long hour closeted 
with my father, while | walked nervous- 
ly up and down the hall, before the 
door ; for I felt that this interview was a 
crisis in my sister’s life. I had long 
known our darling unlike other child- 
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ren; but while strangers knew not of 
her fitful moods, they seemed less real, 
The interview was not without effect on 
my father, though what passed during 
that time I never knew. After that he 
became more of a recluse than ever; he 
rarely left the house, and watched over 
his child with a vigilance peculiarly pain- 
ful to me, for it seemed as if she pos- 
sessed some hideous deformity, which 
he was bent on concealing from the 
world. 

Leonice went no more from home. <A 
governess was finally obtained of suf- 
ficient amiability and tact, to soothe ra- 
ther than excite her morbid fits of pas- 
sion. I shared her studies, humored 
her whims, and bore her caprices, with 
a patience beyond my years ; 
times she raised a demon in my cooler 
breast, which longed to snap the chords 
of sisterly affection and duty, that held 
me calmly, steadily in my place as men- 
tor to the motherless child. None of us 
cun change our natures ; but if the rebel- 
lious whisperings of my evil genius could 
be blotted out by repentance, they have 
been most bitterly atoned. 

Miss Grant, the governess, was as 
learned and acgomplished as is usual 
with women of her station. Her native 
tact and good humor made her avoid 
any thing like open collision with her 
pupils, even while her peculiar notions 
concerning female development and edu- 
cation were at war with their prejudices. 
If she failed, it was a mistake in the 
character of the child, not a fault in her 
tactics. She utterly failed in under- 
standing Leonice ; she could not com- 
prehend the motives that influenced 
her, nor the effect produced by any 
cause, and in this way she often inno- 
cently brought about most unlooked-for 
results. I remember one night, in par- 
ticular, as distincily as if it were yester- 
day. It was long past sun-down, and I 
sat at the window, straining my eyes 
over the fascinating pages of Bulwer. 
Miss Grant sat by, superintending the 
thatching of Leo’s cottage. The child 
was worried and vexed; with lowering 


yet some- 
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brows she worked on, breaking her pen- 
cils, and shading with such vehemence 
that the points went through the paper. 
Miss Grant left her side, to read over my 
shoulder how Zanoni wooed the young 
actress. Meanwhile she had drawn the 
cottage all awry ; the thatched roof was 
displaced, and through every crevice 
came writhing serpents, with bat-like 
wings and death’s deads —for the child 
had an inborn love of the horrible. She 
hated drawing, or rather drawing-les- 
sons; but would amuse herself, by the 
hour, with a scrap of paper and a pencil, 
sketching the most hideous complication 
of faces and figures that ever haunted 
human brain. She was peculiarly jeal- 
ous of her productions, and if any one 
ventured to notice them became con- 
vulsed with rage. 

Miss Grant was not only indignant but 
horrified, for Leonice had hitherto man- 
aged to conceal her predilection from the 
governess’s vigilant eye —and with 
many exclamations held the sketch be- 
fore me. It was crude, to be sure, but 
free and bold; the effect was indeed 
horrible — grinning death’s heads and 
writhing snakes intertwined ; the whole 
idea suggestive of every thing that 
is hideous and loathsome! Miss Grant 
tore the paper in fragments, at the same 
time ordering Leo, in a most peremptory 
manner, to desist in future and for all 
time from every thing pertaining to 
such black art and witch-like craft. Her 
back was turned, so that she did not ob- 
serve the excitement that convulsed the 
child. I watched her fascinated ; her 
eyes were ablaze, as she sprang to Miss 
Grant’s side, and, clutching the woman’s 
arm with her vice-like fingers, snatched 
the fragments from her  unresisting 
grasp. Her face was deadly pale, and 
rage had made it hardly human, her lip 
opened with a low cry, like a wild ani- 
mal’s — a cry of concentrated fury and 
hate. Miss Grant started back affright- 
ed; I stepped between them, and motion- 
ed the trembling governess out of the 
room. My father was in the adjoin- 
ing apartment; he came in white and 
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shocked, for he could bear even less 
than I the sight of these fits of rage. 
He looked at her pitifully, sighed, and 
went to the piano. His first touch was 
fitful and trembling—a mournful minor- 
key, swelling into a wail of remorseful 
sorrow. His face was uplifted, as if 
catching some sudden inspiration, and 
his fingers moved over the keys with in- 
creasing power. An inspiration it must 
have been, for I never heard him play 
so before nor since; but from that time 
to this I have never scorned the music 
in my father’s soul. Leo stood rapt and 
spell-bound, her ear bent to the sound. 
Gently the wailing chant softened into a 
low pleading ; a spirit out of heaven 
seemed entreating with the spirits on 
earth. Faintly through the dusky room 
I saw his fingers glide slowly over the 
gleaming keys; softly Leonice crept 
towards the piano, and afterwards, when 
my father stopped playing, he found her 
coiled around his feet. So David cast 
the evil spirit out of Saul. 

Time at the recluse’s retreat kept pace 
with time at the metropolis — the years 


flew on; meanwhile I grew to woman- 
hood. 
CHAPTER SECOND, 

I wap passed my twenty-and-three 
years, in a chill country-house, with no 
occupation but my books, no society 
but my father’s, no care but Leo. Now 
I was to go to Edinboro’. As unform- 
ed and immature as might be supposed, 
I could neither sing, play, dance, nor 
dress ; never had attended a party or 
ball, and had not the slightest notion of 
belle-ship. My world was in books, and 
I peopled the far-off Edinboro’ with he- 
roes from my own domain. I could 
quote Robbie Burns and Ossian, talk of 
the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ and the ‘ gentle 
knight,’ who 

‘Was pricking on the plain,’ 
and recite ‘Christabel’ and ‘ Marmion,’ 
from beginning to end. 

Yes, I was to go to Edinboro’, to the 
house of my uncle, Justineon James 
Robert, brother of my father, and head 
of the house of Buckhannon. 
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A very halo of magnificence seemed 
to surround the superscription of the 
letter, forwarded to announce my arrival. 
I had been there but a short time when 
I came to the solution of the great prob- 
lem, in which my uncle’s greatness con- 
sisted. I found it to be three things: 

A grand house. 

A grand wife. 

A grand balance at his banker's. 

I arrived at this conclusion in the 
breakfast-room, where my uncle gave 
orders to his servants, and money to his 
wife ; looked over his banker’s accounts ; 
chatted with his niece, and, chucking 
her under the chin, declared he ‘ would 
get her a husband with aye as mony 
punds as his ain sel’. Though he had 
good blood in his veins, my uncle had 
been in trade. 

Mrs. Justineon James Robert was a 
tall, showy woman — noble-looking she 
was called —a fit lay figure on which to 
exhibit her lord's jewels. Of this I was 
well convinced, at our first evening par- 
ty, as she of the triple initials trailed 
her fine velvets over the fine carpets, 
and flashed her diamonds on every wait- 
ing mirror. 

It was the night of my coming out, 
and my uncle had brought me grand 
velvets, satins, and jewels, and declared 
that I should have ‘ braw clothes, and 
be the gayest o’ them a’. His wife 
sneered at his dialect and taste, tossed 
her head proudly, and went on her way. 
That night, as the full-length mirror, in 
the grand drawing-room, reflected the 
black velvet and diamonds of the host- 
ess — the mirrors in her house always 
seemed placed for the special purpose of 
duplicating her magnificence — it ne- 
glected not the slighter figure at her 
side, which was by no means small nor 
slight but in comparison with the queen- 
ly grandeur of the velvet and diamonds. 
As I noted the graceful folds of the 
flimsy fabric, faintly blue and fine as 
gossamer, that swept from either side, 
and trailed behind me; as I scanned the 
artistic arrangement of the drapery about 
my throat and shoulders, concealing yet 
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displaying my well-developed bust, the 
drooping light braids, twisted careless. 
ly about my head, and fastened with 
bunches of blue forget-me-nots; in my 
heart I bowed down and worshipped 
Mrs. Justineon James Robert, and 
thought her a woman and an artist 
worthy of all admiration. 

My eyes scanned eagerly every group, 
for species of the new genus gentle- 
man to which I was about to be intro- 
duced. I looked long, but saw no real- 
ization of my ideal hero — my ‘ fated 
prince,’ in the throng of gallants, who 
filled my uncle’s drawing-room. 

But the crowd parted, and in vista I 
saw my uncle’s wife advancing like a 
queen towards me, leaning on the arm 
of her subject. Before I had time to 
make out what manner of man this sub- 
ject was, he was presented as Mr. Fran- 
cis Oswald. The hostess was soon call- 
ed away, to attend to other guests ; leay- 
ing to the tender mercies of the first 
gallant of the evening her unsophisti- 
cated niece, who now for the first time 
in her life held converse face to face with 
a man of her own age. 

That night, or rather morning, as I 
pulled the blue forget-me-nots from my 
braids, I fell to thinking, and remember- 
ed that Mr. Francis Oswald was tall, 
and modelled like an Apollo; that his 
eyes were of a deep purplish blue ; that 
his bright auburn hair waved over a 
broad white brow ; that his mouth had 
the most fascinating smile I ever saw, 
which might easily have been ; and then 
I found that I could repeat our conver- 
sation word for word — with that I fell 
asleep. 

Afterwards I met Francis Oswald con- 
tinually, both at my uncle’s and at other 
houses. At every party, play, drive, or 
concert, the purplish-blue eyes looked 
into mine, and the fascinating lips smil- 
ed down upon me. 

Other beautiful dresses fell in graceful 
folds about me, and trailed behind me, 
and other flowers were knotted in my 
braids; but I thought none like the f::int- 
ly blue gossamer fabric, with blue tor- 
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get-me-nots twisted in my hair. Francis 
Oswald agreed with me, and called the 
forget-me-nots the ‘ sweetest flower that 
grew.’ 

He came eften to my uncle’s house; 
my aunt received him gracefully, my 
uncle heartily ; but- whether he had as 
‘mony punds as his ain sel’, I never 
knew. I teld him all my thoughts, plans, 
practices, and he read with me my favor- 
ite books; and though he was not the 
Red Cress Knight, nor Marmien, and 
much less James Fitz-James, he was 
Francis Oswald, and all the world to me. 

I said I had no accomplishments, but 
I could paint; ah! me, [I could draw 
and paint. Pencils came as naturally 
and as early to my fingers as forks, and 
Iand my painting mistress dabbled in 
water-colors ; impossible maidens with 
flowing lecks and many-colored gowns, 
stared from my easel. In time my pic- 
tures became to me the veriest daubs ; 
the pale colors laid on with my tiny 
brush disgusted me with their )ifeless- 
ness ; [ threw them aside, and spent my 
mornings studying the family portraits, 
from the elevation of a high chair, which 
I dragged from place to place, as my 
fancy of a better view changed. Then 
crayons fell in my way, and I sketched 
free, bold profiles, and spirited heads, 
on every possible surface. 

There was no dabbling with brush 
and pallet, yet my blackened fingers and 
white frocks preluded many a scolding. 
In process of time my beloved crayons 
were displaced by canvas and colors — 
then I became a painter. 

Francis Oswald sped well with his 
wooing. A three-month had not passed 
when a circlet of diamonds blazed on 
my finger —the symbol of our solemn 
betrothal. 

One night we sat alone in the library 
of my uncle’s house; the lights burned 
low, but the soft moon, streaming in at 
the casement, fell in floods of light on 
the figure of my hero, leaving me in 
shadow. I sat like one dazed, thinking 
of all he was to me, and in my heart 
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thanking Gop for the new light that 
had fallen on my life. 

At last he broke the long silence by 
begging me to bring my portfolio and 
paintings, which he had never seen. 
Willingly I complied, for I was not a 
little proud of my own accomplishment, 
and nothing loth to hear words of praise 
from the lips I loved. 

First I fed him on drawings and 
crayon sketches, treasuring my two 
paintings as dainty dessert. They were 
twin pieces—portraits of my sister Leo, 
but so finished as to give an impression 
ef being fancy sketches. The idea in 
the first was repose; the drooping atti- 
tude and relaxed muscles said, power at 
rest. The figure was upright ; the head 
slightly bent forward, one slender hand 
supported the half-averted cheek; and 
the heavy sweep of dark hair that shad- 
owed it brought out in high light the 
clearest profile, the perfect line of the 
nose, the delicate curve of the short 
upper lip, and the soft mouldings of the 
cleft chin. The heavy line of the eye- 
brows was slightly arched; the white 
drooping lids fell over the eyes, and the 
long lashes cast deep shadows on the 
pearly cheek. Above rose the broad 
low forehead, heavily shadowed on either 
side by the dark hair, that fell over the 
temples and downward past the white 
swell of the throat, veiling the shapely 
bust and shoulders. 

I passed the other, 

A first glance gave only the impres- 
sion of eyes — two wild eyes, black as 
midnight, and flashing with a strange 
fiery splendor. They startled the be- 
holder with an intense expression that 
seemed to read him through and through. 
A sécond look showed a youthful face, 
with features clear cut and beautiful; but 
every line wore th&t strained look, seen 
only in intense excitement; the figure 
perfectly erect; head thrown” proudly, 
defiantly back; the heavy eye-brows 
contracted from the native arch into an 
almost perfect line above the dilated 
eyes. The arched nostrils seemed al- 
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most to quiver with defiance or rage, 
and there was a scornful curve on the 
parted lips which, with the peculiar swell 
of the throat and breast, gave an impres- 
sion of panting or gasping, as for breath 
The heavy hair, blovn back from the 
temples, streamed behind, leaving bare 
the snowy neck and bosom. 

Upon this picture I had wrought long 
and well—I had put my soul into it; it 
was ome not only Leo, my sister, but 
my life, my joy, my child. 

Francis gazed long, earnestly, silent- 
ly. I had expected astonishment, yet 
I felt a queer sensation creep over me, 
as I w tched his rapt look. The hand 
that held the picture shook, and I saw 
his eyes flame, as if kindled by a spark 
from the eyes on the canvas; but he 
said not a word. I laughed lightly, and 
asked if I had framed a spell, with my 
magician’s wand ? 

When he did look up he was strange- 
ly pale, and demanded of me where I 
had seen a face like that. 

I suspect, ay, I know I am of a jeal- 
ous disposition: when I have a thing, I 
want it all my own; and be it siller, 
silk, or sweetmeat, if I care for it, I don’t 
want other people casting longing glan- 
ces at it; thereby sinning against their 
own souls, and breaking the tenth com- 
mandment. 

It was absurd to be jealous of a pic- 
ture — my sister’s picture, and my own 
handiwork ; was it not as much a part 
of meas of her? At first I thought to 
tell him that it was produced by concen- 
trated imagination, an ideal face that 
had been haunting my brain, and, to be 
rid of it, I had put it on canvas. I des- 
pised myself for the thought, and told 
him all; that Leonice was my sister, 
younger by seven years} that our moth- 
er died the night she was born; how 
the tiny wean had grown into a most 
beautiful girl, as I had painted her ; and 
how she and her governess were having 
their holiday at the sea-side. He listen- 
ed silently, but with surprised eager- 
ness ; and when I was done, his look 
changed. He carelessly complimented 
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me on my talent as an artist, and con- 
gratulated me on possessing so beautiful 
a model and study. The conversation 
flagged, for we were both wrapt in our 
own thoughts ; [ jealously guarding my 
pictures, face downward on my lap; he 
twirling his mustache, and studying the 
pattern of the carpet; and after a few 
forced common-places we separated for 
the night. 

The morrow’s post brought me a let- 
ter: my father was tired of his lonely 
hearth, and wanted his long absent child 
again to face him at his table, before she 
left his fireside, to be the light of a new- 
er and brighter one. 

I was touched by his picture of his 
own loneliness, and then I remembered 
many things that I had never considered 
before — how he was fast growing old, 
and how his faculties were failing, until 
my approaching marriage seemed like 
desertion. My poor old sire was all 
alone in his great country house, with 
his one child, and she uncanny! Then 
] planned that in my own bright bonny 
home, in Edinboro’, I would have them 
both with me; I would smooth my fa- 
ther’s paths before him, and his last days 
should be his best ones. 

To his letter there could be but one 
answer, so I set about packing my 
boxes. 

The next morning when Francis call- 
ed —I had dispatched a note to him, a 
note of farewell, telling him I should be 
off long before he awoke the next morn- 
ing ——my boxes were piled up in the 
great hall, and [ in my travelling-dress 
stood beside them, awaiting the carriage. 

He came in hurriedly, took my hand, 
and peremptorily declared I should not 
go; and when I insisted, he dropped it, 
and seemed vexed. I said farewell to 
aunt and uncle, expressing my thanks 
for all the kindness they had shown me, 
and receiving in return messages of af- 
fection to my father and the little Leo— 
for so she was spoken of. And then 
Francis put me into the carriage, prom- 
ising a long visit in the approaching 
summer holidays; for he was a law- 
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student, and Edinboro’ purged itself of 
pupils in mid-summer. Then he took 
my hand —the hand on which blazed 
the circlet of diamonds—and put my be- 
trothal ring to his lips. The carriage- 
door closed on him, and I was alone on 
my way from the city of Edinboro’. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


I rounp the quaint old house dreary 
enough after my gay city life; the fur- 
niture looked clumsy, the carpets and 
drapery old and faded. About the echo- 
ing halls and wide parlors there hung an 
atmosphere of emptiness, a dreary sense of 
loneliness pervaded the whole dark house, 
and extended over the very grounds. 
Why the house in which I was born, and 
had always lived, should affect me with 
such despondency, I could not conjec- 
ture — yet despondent I was. My fa- 
ther had greatly changed in my absence; 
he looked older, and had grown so fee- 
ble that I never heard his slow, uncer- 
tain step without a pang. I devoted 
myself to him, yet lived on my letters. 

I had not been home a two-month 
when Francis wrote, that he must leave 
town for a fortnight, to go to the sea- 
side, ‘on business for the firm,’ he said. 

I missed my letters. 

Week after week passed, and not a 
word came from him. I grew flushed 
and nervous at the postman’s knock, and 
pale and despondent after it ; but I said 
not a word to my father. 

The hot weeks of mid-summer came 
and went, and still no letter came. I 
grew thin and so nervous that my own 
shadow on the wall startled me, and a 
foot-fall behind me on the lawn sent cold 
chills through and through me. Yet I 
bore up, as only a woman can, for not a 
soul suspected it! I tried by every pos- 
sible hypothesis to explain his strange 
silence, and unkept promise; yet my 
ingenuity could conjure no possible 
thread or cobweb of excuse, but one, 
the last a woman will believe, and the 
hardest for her to bear. I knew but 
little of men, and my opportunities for 
observation had been so very slight that 
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I was loath to apply the term fickle to 
my honorable and high-minded Oswald. 

But Leo was coming home, and my 
anxious troubled thougits were forced 
into other channels. My poor darling! 
for I always thought of her as a weak- 
ling, deformed from birth, and though 
the blight had not fallen upon her shape- 
ly limbs, it was no less a blight. My poor 
bairn, whom I had not se_n for a whole 
half-year, was coming home, and I must 
make the old house as bright and bonny 
as her sweet face. I went to her room, 
reirranged the tiny bed, with its dainty 
white drapery, dusted the unused books, 
and unwrapped the silent strings of the 
harp, ready for the touch of her lithe 
little fingers. 

I believe a little of the mother welled 
up in my heart, as I shoo out my dar- 
ling’s frocks, and handled her ribbons 
and laces ; for I yearned with all a moth- 
er’s tenderness to fold her once more to 
my heart, and hear the soft tones of her 
young voice. Long I leaned on the 
window-sill, my eyes fixed on vacancy, 
thinking of our mother’s death, and our 
own strange, still life, when a carriage 
dashed up the lawn. My heart gave a 
great bound; I flew down the stairs, 
and over the lawn—a moment more, and 
a light, lithe figure sprang to my arms. 
I took her fair face between my two 
hands, to read what had been passing 
there in her absence; her brilliant eyes 
flashed with a new light and a fitful crim- 
son burned cn either cheek. There was 
a new tale on the well-read page that I 
could not translate. She sprang to her 
feet as I turned my head; one glance 
was enough — if twenty daggers had 
pierced my heart the pain would have 
been less — for Francis Oswald l-aned 
against the carriage, and with folded 
arms looked down upon us! I thought 
I should swoon, but after one terrible 
instant, I was myself again. Leo 
performed the introduction. I stood 
like a statue, and looked him full in the 
face. He wavered, then extended his 
white palm, and bowing nearly to the 
ground, confessed to ‘ Miss Leonice,’ 
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with his most fascinating smile, that he 
had ‘met Miss Buckhannon before, while 
in Edinboro’. I bowed a cold assent. 
Leo’s quick eye saw that all was not 
right ; and in her contraeted brows and 
wilful tread, as we paced up the gravel 
walk, I read that resentment must be 
vented somewhere. That she was utter- 
ly ignorant of the real state of affairs, I 
was certain; but the passion she but too 
evidently felt for him made it no less 
than a necessity that I should hold my 
peace, and let things take their course. 
On this I had fully determined ere we 
set foot inside the hall, and my father’s 
absence favored the plan, for Oswald 
was known to him; when he returned 
— but I could think no farther. 

That night I sat behind the urn, at 
the supper-table, as cold and white as I 
ever shall be; yet as self-sufficient and 
composed as I never was before. My 
composure was of the passive kind—my 
impressions as of one mesmerized. I 
watched Francis and my sister as I 
would actors in a play, in which I had 
no interest. He played a difficult part, 
but he had conned it well, and I now be- 
lieve it was his apparent perfect insensi- 
bility to the past that stunned me. I tried 
and tried in vain to realize that this man, 
who laughed and chatted so unconstrain- 
edly with Leo, and in every glance look- 
ed his devotion, could be the same Fran- 
cis Oswald who three months ago had 
pressed my betrothal-ring to his lips. 
The thought of me seemed to have gone 
from him. I began almost to doubt my 
senses. When I escaped tomy own room, 
I threw myself on my knees, but no 
words of prayer came to my lips. Long 
I lay and listened, when through the 
open casement came the sound of the 
harp, mingled with the dulcet tones of 
a cooing voice. I caught the air — it 
was a wild love-song of mingled passion 
and pain. I started up, and with one 
strong effort of will, shook off the numb- 
ness that bound me. I went down-stairs, 
and entered the parlor with a slow, 
stately tread. Oswald was bending over 
my sister, with an impassioned air. She 
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ceased singing, and he came forward, 
with empressement, to hand me to a ebair. 
He laughed lightly, and talked well, but 
my steady, unmoved gaze unnerved him 
—he moved restlessly, he changed his 
seat, but if he chanced to look up, his 
eyes fell before mine. 

At length turning abruptly, he said: 
*Miss Leo, a'low me to explain — to 
apologize —I see your sister will not 
forgive me; she commissioned me to 
bring her some trifling article from Ed- 
inburgh, six weeks ago, and fam so— 
unfortunate as to have neglected — for- 
gotten it.’ 

‘Will Mr. Oswald name the article ?’ 
said I. I had not meant to speak, but 
the words seemed foreed from me. 

‘IT really —I— Miss Buckhannon — 
was—was it not some ariist’s material ? 
To one so — so devoted — to art— such 
an omission is— is unpardonable.’ His 
faltering tongue failed him, yet ‘his bold 
gaze sought mine. I rose, and with a 
cool good-night left the room. 

Leonice wore her darkest look the next 
day, and as her suspicious glanee fol- 
lowed my slightest movement, a sudden 
terror came over me, and [I felt as if 
fleeing from the face of a deadly foe—I, 
the criminal — she the Nemesis of my 
fate. But I had not sinned, Gop knows, 
and for what should I fear? Notwith- 
standing all this, the formalities of soci- 
ety were kept up between us three. 
We laughed, we talked, we sang, we 
watched one another with the vigilance 
of Javerts. Francis Oswald was the 
magnet that held us together; that in- 
fluence cut off, we should have snapped 
2s far asunder as the east is from the 
west. 

One night, when the sun was setting, 
he rowed us out on the lake — the little 
Loch Kathleen —a sapphire imbedded 
in emeralds. On one side rose a high, 
rocky cliff, and beyond stretched the 
endless purple heath ; white lilies nod- 
ded their waxen heads on the glancing 
water; and far down its clear depths 
the swaying tendrils writhed serpent- 
like on the pebbly bottom; the fading 
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crimson clouds grew pink and faintly 
purple, then settled into twilight gray. 
The stillness was broken only by the 
rippling water against Oswald’s oar ; 
Leo held the rudder, and I sat idly 
drawing the trailing stems of the water- 
lilies over the side of the boat; I was 
musing sadly, with thoughts but litde 
in harmony with the heavenly calm and 
Eden-like beauty of Loch Kathleen—for 
I always thought it the sweetest nook 
on all Gop’s earth. 

Oswald dropped his oar, and let the 
boat float slowly over the smooth sur- 
face; I looked at Leo, she sat motion- 
less in the stern, with her wild eyes 
fixed on the far-off hills, purple with 
the mists of evening. Slowly the boat 
veered round, and we came within the 
shadow of the overhanging cliff; it look- 
ed frightfully steep and dismal in the 
deepening twilight. 

‘What a fearful place to fall from on 
some ghostly midnight mission to the 
fairy folk who sport on yonder hill!’ I 
looked up, Oswald stood close beside 
me. 

‘The sea-nymphs,’ said I, ‘would 
catch you in their arms.’ 

‘Where do they live, do you fancy ?’ 

‘Oh! in the very heart of these water- 
lilies,’ I answered; ‘they blossom only 
at midnight, you know, and when the 
soft moonlight comes over yonder cliff, 
they steal from under their waxen roo‘s, 
and join the brownies in their nightly 
dance.’ 

And so I rambled on, without point 
or purpose, yet more to myself than 
to him. He came nearer, and took my 
hand, 

‘Darling,’ said he, softly, ‘you have 
forgiven me?—it has come right at 
last ?’ 

‘Francis Oswald,’ cried I, ‘ how dare 
you ?— you — who ’ Tcaught one 
glance of my sister’s face; she had 
heard all! 

The boat neared the shore—I snatch- 
ed my hand from Oswald's, and leaped 
to the bank. 

An hour after, Leonice came to my 
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room; but what passed during that 
hour I never knew. It is sealed up 
in the book of fate, and cannot be read 
until the book of books shall be opened, 
and the secrets of all hearts revealed. 
I heard her fvot-fall on the lower stair 
— a pitiless, determined tread, its echo 
full of vengeance. If any secret hope, 
starved child of desire, nestled to my 
heart-strings, it gave its last gasp then 
and there. 

My temperament is phlegmatic. I 
am slow, calm, and contemplative — so 
a physiognomist would tell you — my 
gray-blue eyes look their unvarying 
phlegm ; my broad, low forehead stands 
out as unimpassioned and immovable 
as the cold marble of the bust before 
me, through which never the life-blood 
coursed ; I can bear, suffer, and endure, 
and come out apparently unscathed, 
where other women, after a few spas- 
modic gaspings for that brave, strong 
life that may be, and is, sink weakly, 
helplessly into the ready arms of dis- 
ease, or pine away into a drivelling mel- 
ancholy. Such I am now —y ars after 
the light has gone out of my life; such 
I was then. 

The door swung slowly open, and Leo 
stood like a Nemesis confronting me. 
In husky tones of passion, she declared 
her love, her hope, and its blight — she 
told how my art had seduced it from 
her — that happiness could never be 
mine, for my deceit had put it far be- 
yond me, and prayed, if ever I became 
the wedded love of Oswald, that the 
curse of HEAVEN might rest upon me 
and every thing I loved or hoped for, 
both here and hereafter! I stood still 
and dumb, then I felt her fingers un- 
clasp from my arm, and when I looked 
around, she was gone. White and cold 
I saw my face reflected in the opposite 
mirror, with fixed stony eyes; there 
was a strange sensation at my heart; I 
éelt frozen, petrified ; my motionless lips 
rested one upon the other, as if seal- 

ed with perpetual silence. A singular 
thought flashed through my brain — 
smile, if you will— but I thought of 
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Lot’s wife turned to a pillar of salt when 
she looked back on the city of Sodom. 

That night at midnight, as I lay mo- 
tionless upon my couch, the cold stupor 
yet upon me, my door gently opened, 
and a slight figure, with white bare feet 
crept softly toward me. A thrill of 
horror came over me — Gop forgive the 
thought! The next instant my head 
was drawn to a gently heaving bosom, 
and two white hands threaded my hair 
and sofily stroked my temples. The 
touch was electric ; those dimpled hands 
going softly in and out my hair, the 
caressing tenderness in those finger- 
tips, sent the life-blood to every pore; 
all seemed changed in the twinkling of 
an eye. ‘Leo, darling,’ whispered I; 
it was enough. The room grew cold; I 
took the slight, shivering thing in my 
arms, and she put her icy feet to mine. 
The dulcet tones were hushed, and slow- 
ly the white lids drooped over the eyes ; 
the hours passed on, my arms around 
her, her chetk to mine, and all was still. 

When the morning sun came stream- 
ing in at the window, I was alone, toss- 
ing uneasily on my restless couch. 
Long accustomed to Leo’s fitful hu- 
mors, I felt no certainty in what mood 
I might find her. I dressed my- 
self with slow, trembling fingers —a 
dull pain at my heart. I was worn 
out and exhausted with useless strife, 
and ached for a place of rest, a moment 
of peace, and, I deny it not, some sti- 
fled longings after Oswald’s love, sprang 
up from the ashes of my wounded pride 
and burnt-out indignation. I felt a sud- 
den yearning to throw myself on Os- 
wald’s breast, and hear him call me 
once again his own. I confess it was 
weak, but pardonable, because short- 
lived. My idol had fallen from. its 
niche ; why mourn long over its muti- 
lated fragments? could less than a mira- 
cle restore it to that perfection of beauty 
which it possessed when I saw ang 
loved it? So spoke reason and philo- 
sophy, to whose mandates I now bow a 
willing ear. 

It was late when I went down; the 
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parlor and hall were vacant. I went 
out on the lawn; on a garden-chair sat 
my father, and by his side Oswald. [I 
stood still; my father met me with a sad 
embrace and passed in. When he was 
gone, Oswald started up to meet me, 
with an eager, pleading look, extending 
both his hands. I was shocked at his 
haggard face — every particle of that 
brilliant florid complexion was gone, 
and one night had done it! I wavered, 
impulse and passion pleaded that all 
might yet be well, and urged my rights, 
I looked one moment into those pur- 
plish-blue eyes, pleading as a woman's, 
now tender and tearful; but I saw 
that they were ‘unstable as water.’ 
The face of my sister passed in vision 
before me, first with passion-convulsed 
features and wild, threatening eyes, then 
calm as an infant’s, with white, droop- 
ing lids, as it had lain on my heart at 
midnight. Either was enough — I de- 
cided. Oswald said not a word, but 
looked into my eyes, as if he would 
read my soul, and he read that it was 
hopeless. I motioned him away with a 
gesture stern and cold, and swept on, 
taking with me that long last pleading 
look —a look that haunts me yet! My 
heart was crushed, but if I had had a 
thousand hearts to crush, I should have 
done the same. I concealed myself in 
the shrubbery, and sat motionless, with 
the August sun pouring down upon me, 
and the sultry air coming in and out 
the trees, until it seemed as if I should 
suffocate, go mad, or die. Fever throb- 
bed in my quickened pulse and aching 
temples. The burning, furnace-like at- 
mosphere stifled me, and I longed, with 
the longing of delirium, to escape to the 
cool woods, and lave my temples in the 
trickling water that dropped from the 
mountain-side. With startled, trem- 
bling steps, I made my way as one 
watched, under the friendly shelter of 
the shrubbery, to the rear of the 
grounds, and fled to the woods. 

QO that dreary, dreadful day! I was 
weighed down with the horror of anti- 
cipation — forebodings of some terrible 
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calamity oppressed me—as if the weight 
of Leo’s curse was already upon me. 
The fevered blood rushed wildly through 
my veins, and I threw myself on the 
cool sod and slept a wild, delirious sleep, 
full of unrestful dreams. 

I was a water-lily, and dreamily float- 
ed, day after day, on the blue waters of 
Loch Kathleen. Iwas but a bud, yet 
I grew and grew, and my petals whiten- 
ed in the sun, until they were just ready 
to burst. Leo was a witch—a little old 
witch — and lived in a cave just beyond 
the cliff. She threw spells on the farm- 
ers’ cattle, that they died, and their fruits, 
that they blighted, and she spirited away 
their infants. Oswald was a messenger 
sent by the people, with offerings to ap- 
pease the wrath of the witch of the hill. 
He came down to the lake and plucked 
me, the water-lily, and was carrying me 
an offering on the cliff, when I saw com- 
ing stealthily behind us, a little withered 
witch, with eyes like Leo’s—and it was 
moonlight ; the moon was shining, and 
my petals were fast unclosing to meet 
the soft, warm beam. When the witch 
saw that I, the water-lily, was Oswald’s 
offering, she struck him with her wand, 
and he fell over the cliff, down, down, 
down, hitting against every projecting 
tock. In falling he dropped the lily, 
and when it touched the water, out of 
it 1 sprang a sea-nymph, and caught him 
in my arms. 

Then I was a dolphin, and swam lazily 
through the water, and dozed the live- 
long day. Leo was an infant goddess, 
and I rocked her in a sea-shell, and 
guarded her from Oswald, who was a 
shark. And the shark raised a terrible 
storm and made a great gust of wind to 
blow ; and suddenly it snapped every 
water-lily from its stem, and the waves 
dashed them against the cliff, and the 
lake was white with water-lilies; they 
covered the sea-shell, and wrapped the 
drowned goddess in their waxen pe- 
tuls. I started up, and found that I 
was neither a water-lily nor a dolphin, 
but a woman alone in the woods, and 
the sun setting. It was damp, for the 
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dew was falling, and I was benumbed and 
chilled ; I drew my shawl around me, 
and hastily left the place. My dreams 
were of the lake, the cliff, and the wa- 
ter-lilies; my thoughts ran in the same 
channel and my feet followed. 

The quiet wood, that night, was beau- 
tiful and green, and the evening air was 
soft and damp. I listened for some 
sound, and hushed nature listened with 
me. The lake lay still and blue as a 
maiden’s eye, and the craggy cliff, like 
a threatening brow, frowned above it. 
On the very verge of the summit, stood 
two figures — Oswald and Leonice. I 
was rooted to the spot; I held my 
breath, and bent my head to catch the 
slightest word, but the evening wind 
bore it from me. I struggled madly 
with the jealous pang that sent the 
blood wildly to my heart. My cold 
hands were clasped, vice-like, one upon 
the other, and my fascinated eyes I 
could not withdraw from the fatal spot. 
Through the dim light, P could not 
read their features; Oswald’s face was 
turned from me, but I thought his man- 
ner excited and his gestures defiant, as 
he replied to some accusation or threat 
of his companion. Exasperated, she 
turned upon him, her face dark and 
quivering with passion, her eyes flash- 
ing with a lurid light. A thrill of hor- 
ror came over me; I tried to scream, 
but stood silent and spell-bound. The 
pantomime continued; as she grew ex- 
cited, he became cool, and I could 
imagine the sneer that settled on his 
lip; she gave him one look —a look I 
never saw on her face before — it was 
murder! I covered my eyes with my 
hands, to shut out the fearful sight, and 
then I heard a groan, frenzied as the 
wail of a lost spirit, and remorseful as 
a last cry of despair. I looked up; it 
came not from the lifeless body of Fran- 
cis Oswald, but from the lips of his 
murderess — or victim — who shall tell ? 
Her gaze met mine; she clasped her 
hands, she wrung them; with one 
glance of farewell to me, and one of 
piteous entreaty to heaven, she sprang 
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over the cliff ! 
the earth. 

The morning found Leonice floating 
among the water-lilies, the long stems 
tangled among the masses of wet hair 
that shrouded her shoulders, the white, 
drooping lids fell over her eyes, and there 
was a smile on her lips. And, Gop be 
thanked, Leonice was not amurderess, for 
Francis Oswald still lives and wears out 


I fell like a corpse to 
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the years that Heaven has allotted him, 
a changed, desolate man ; for no bridge 
of repentance will ever span the chasm 
that fate has put between us — that 
chasm whose rocky sides shut in a 
stream of flowing water, where, from 
out the trailing stems of water-lilies, 
the face of a drowned girl looks up to 
heaven. 


ADRIFT,ON THE WORLD; 


OR, 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THIRD., 


A CHAPTER OF TRAVEL. 


Tue success of our hunting expedition 
failed, upon reflection, to reconcile me 
to the course I had pursued in inter- 
rupting my journey. I began to re- 
proach myself bitterly for having lin- 
gered on the way, and awaited with 
painful anxiety the arrival of the steam- 
er which was to bear me on to the gold- 
en land where, in all probability, had 
been lying for months those letters of 
which I had so long thought and dream- 
ed. It seemed almost an inconsistency 
for me to have done as I did; and this 
very appearance preyed upon me, and I 
grew restless, sleepless, and despondent. 
How could I atone for such apparent ne- 
glect? The thought had often oppress- 
ed me in the wild solitudes from which 
I had come, and destroyed the pleasure 
of the hunt. But I consoled myself by 
the fixed determination to resume my 
journey within six months from the time 
of landing, Deo Volente. And I strug- 
gled hard indeed to stifle the feelings 
which were ever springing from the 
fountain of the heart, and not unsel- 
dom bedewing the eye with tears. I 
had a dreadful past to look back upon, 
all the more crushing because filled with 
contrasts. The brightest, gladdest, most 
sacred memories, were overcast by the 
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dark clouds of calamity; and although 
a woman’s love shone through them, the 
guiding star of my life, true and stead- 
fast through every change, there was a 
terrible sense of wrong and humiliation 
suffered, which, day by day, inflicted its 
slow-consuming torture. 

The loss of reputation, the disgrace 
of crime, were of themselves a dreadful 
punishment; but how much more acute- 
ly painful when aggravated by injustice. 
For innocence to bear the mark of guilt 
is sad indeed; and it were better that 
ninety-nine should go unpunished, than 
that one of the righteous should suffer. 
Such I knew to be the opinion of the 
world; but the world is too often a false 
judge, and beareth false witness against 
a neighbor. 

Time, however, might rectify the 
wrong which a fellow-man had dealt 
me; and even that glowing, happy pic- 
ture of the future, of the realization of 
which I was once so confident, and 
which had kindled within me so much 
hope and joy, and made life itself a 
heavenly pilgrimage, might yet be real- 
ized. Ah! how much I yearned that it 
would. As the night is darkest when 
the dawn is nearest, so the black sky 
that overshadowed me might some day 
brighten before the advancing beams of 
Licut, and Trutn and Justice absolve 
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me from the imputations under which I 
suffered. 

The love of a woman before marriage 
has linked her fortunes with the object 
of her affection, must be deep and ear- 
est indeed to pass unchanged through 
such an ordeal as fell to the lot of Ger- 
trude. Few are the loves among the 
upper-ten of society that could survive 
the social disgrace of a crime such as 
that with which my maligner charged 
me. And might not even she change? 
Time, absence, and the opinion of others, 
the last the most dangerous of all in its 
influence upon the female mind, be it 
for good or evil, might make her resign- 
ed to give me up. But I could hardly 
believe it. A choking sensation overcame 
me at the mere thought. Nevertheless, 
she might possibly doubt my motive in 
leaving New-York so soon after the ac- 
cusation, and a question as to my sin- 
cerity in denying the charge against 
me might arise in her mind. Perhaps 
it would have been better for me to 
have remained and demanded a trial. 
But then that would have involved a 
public disclosure of the case, and been 
very unpleasant to her; and I loved her 
too much not to sacrifice my own inter- 
ests for her pleasure. The matter, how- 
ever, could hardly have been left worse ; 
it was merely private instead of public. 

The idea of returning to New-York 
as soon as possible, after reaching Mel- 
bourne, occurred tome. Then I might 
demand a hearing by sueing Mr. Per- 
kins for libel; but if he persisted in his 
slanderous allegation, how could I rebut 
the false testimony? I thought of the 
quotation, 


*May’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless millions mourn ;’ 


and pitied the human being who could 
be so cowardly and debased as to ruin 
the reputation of another for the sake 
of sustaining his own. No! I had but 
one hope: in the course of time Mr. 


Perkins might make a confession; and, 


meanwhile, I relied on Gertrude believ- 
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ing my statement, and not his, to be the 
true one. 

‘You look very sad,’ said Mr. Wade, 
one day; ‘what’s the matter with 
you?’ 

‘Well, to tell you the truth,’ I repli- 
ed, ‘I feel a little home-sick.’ 

‘Ah! that puts me in mind of ‘the 
girl I left behind.” I’m asad dog my- 
self, and I often find sentiment and 
memory too much for me. I’m travel- 
ling now as much to get over an affec- 
tion of the heart as any thing else, be- 
cause my father threatened to cut me 
off with a shilling if I married a certain 
young lady. But I don’t think I shall 
be able to get over it, notwithstanding, 
so I may have to take the shilling — 
that is, if the young lady will take me. 
One reason why I’m so much down on 
society is its folly in sacrificing comfort, 
independence, and affection, for appear- 
ances. I’m glad to say I’m not one of 
its slaves, and I pride myself on the 
fact.’ " 

‘« Come,’ said Doctor Johnson,’ he re- 
marked, changing the conversation, and 
quoting from memory, ‘ ‘let us take a 
walk up Fleet-street ;’’ and we saunter- 
ed out together. 

The stranger, ignorant of the fact that 
the Cape was originally settled by the 
Dutch, would have no difficulty in dis- 
covering, by personal observation, what 
he failed to learn from history. The 
Dutch element is conspicuous on all 
sides. It is to be seen in the stoops, 
porches, gables, and weather-vanes of 
many of the houses, and the faces of 
the drowsy smokers of long clay pipes, 
who, in the evening, sit on the aforesaid 
stoops, and puff lazily, exchanging, per- 
haps, now and again, a word with a 
neighbor on the opposite side of the 
street. It is to be seen in the names of 
some of the streets, and many of the 
badly painted shop-signs; in the visage 
and gait of half the men and women of 
the town; in their dress, and in a few of 
their schools, where the Dutch language 
is taught grammatically; it is to be 
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found in their proverbs, their habits, 
their tastes ; and the descendants of the 
boers of sixteen hundred and fifty look 
as if their descendants wou!d continue 
Dutch till the end of time. 

Men, with lean forms, dusky skins, 
high cheek-bones, sharp chins, languid 
eyes, and indolent step, were pointed out 
to me as Caffres; and flat-nosed, dwarf- 
ish, miserable looking creatures, as Hot- 
tentots; but the genuine Caffre and 
Hottentot have long disappeared from 
the precincts of Cape Town. 

The various shades of color among 
the people, varying from the deep ebony 
of the negro to the delicate tint of some 
of those of mixed blood, gave a pictur- 
esque appearance to the masses. Here 
and there I saw a woman of the latter 
class, of surprising beauty, and paused 
to gaze upon the graceful outline of her 
well-developed form, the eloquent fire of 
her bright full eyes, and the winning ex- 
pression of her faultless features. But 
these instances of beauty were few and 
far between. 

It was a relief to the eye to meet a 
Malay, with a bright-colored handker- 
chief twisted round his head, and to find 
a sprinkling of peaked bamboo hats cir- 
culating in the tide of traffic. 

I was strolling leisurely along a walk 
which led by a brookside in the rear of 
the town, and admiring the natural beau- 
ty of the spot, at the same time that I 
was observing the not unpicturesque 
attitudes of a number of ebony washer- 
women congregated on its banks, when 
a figure approached, and a once familiar 
voice said: ‘Why, how do you do? 
What brings you here?’ The speaker 
extended his hand, and I at once recog- 
nized an old New-York acquaintance. 
While we were talking over old scenes 
and old friends, he said to me, pointing 
towards the Table Mountain : 

‘Do you see yonder white cloud? 
That is what we call the Table-cloth. 
Whenever you see that gathering over 
the mountain, you may make up your 
mind for a storm ;’ and within an hour, 
the wind suddenly changed from north- 
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west to south-east, and blew half a gale: 
the sky darkened, the rain fell, and the 
waters of the bay leapt gayly against 
the background of the sky with a feath- 
ering of foam. 

‘If you want to ascend to the top of 
the mountain,’ said my friend, ‘you can 
do it in two or three hours, and enjoy 
the most magnificent prospect at the 
Cape; but take care of the monkeys.’ 

‘Well, are you coming?’ I asked Mr. 
Wade, about the time the steamer was 
expected to arrive. 

‘Yes, I don’t think I can do better. 
One good turn, as the saying goes, de- 
serves another; and as you accepted my 
invitation to stop here, I shall be happy 
to return the compliment and go there.’ 

And so we sailed from Cape Town to- 
gether, by the ‘ Harbinger,’ late in Feb- 
ruary, 1853. 

Seventeen days on the ocean, and lo! 
the beautiful island of Mauritius! its 
lofty and irregular mountains overlook- 
ing its fertile valleys and fields of sugar- 
cane. Like an emerald set in gold, it 
flashes upon the view, tempting the sea- 
worn voyager to its shores. We round 
its western end, and enter the broad bay 
of Port Louis, at the head of which lies 
the town, pleasantly environed east, and 
north, and south, by the mountains, one 
of which, immediately in its rear, rises 
to an altitude of nearly three thousand 
feet. A long ridge — ‘the camel’s back’ 
—shoots from it, crowned by a formi- 
dable fortress called the citadel, com- 
manding the harbor, and other mount- 
ains loom away in the distance. 

Cupolas and minarets rise to the left, 
and to the right is a gaudy village of 
wooden cottages and walled gardens. 
The one is the camp of coolies, the other 
that of creoles. The passengers feel 
eager for the shore, and exchange re- 
marks upon the beauty of the prospect. 

We land. We find the quay no idle 
scene. Coolies, in groups, are singing 
as they work, loading and discharging 
the lighters that lie alongside the wharf. 
Custom-house officers are busy weigh- 
ing, gauging, and measuring; and men 
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of all countries, some of whom are in 
their national costume, move about 
among bales and boxes and mats of 

sugar. The graceful turban, and the 
flowing robe, contrast with the sober 
garb of the North, and the pig-tail of 
the Chinaman with the close crop of the 
British officer. We stroll into the Place 
d’ Armes —a square planted with trees, 
and resembling its namesake of Montreal 
—and are told that the building at the 
upper end of it is the Government 
House. We learn from a guide-book 
that the population is about fifty-five 
thousand, including eleven thousand 
Indians. 

The streets cross each other at right- 
angles, and some of them, as in South- 
American cities, are traversed by water- 
courses ; while, as in the United States, 
numerous trees, bamboo and other, offer 
a grateful shade. We overhear a babel 
of tongues as we pass along, and note a 
variety of features and complexions. 
The buildings are as heterogeneous as 
the people. Imposing stone warehouses 
stand side by side with the wooden hut 
of a Malabar tobacconist, whose shop 
resembles one of his segar-boxes; and 
handsome stone residences, shaded with 
verandahs, and surrounded by well-kept 
gardens, in the immediate vicinity of 
detached shanties. Yet all this is pic- 
turesque, although often grotesque. We 
are glad of the shelter which our um- 
brellas afford from the bright, hot sun- 
shine; and occasionally we enter one of 
the liliputian shops, to find the proprie- 
tor, an Indian, perhaps, squatted on a 
table or counter, with his goods within 
reach on all sides. He does not change 
his posture when we enter, nor when he 
serves us, and seems to act under the 
impression that if he moved from his 
position he would-melt away. 

French is the prevailing language, but 
English is alone allowed to be spoken in 
the legislative chambers. 

We saunter into the Malabar quarter, 
and find nearly every shop a manufac- 
tory, and numbers of traders dispensing 
with shops altogether. Barbers are 
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doing a brisk trade, under pieces of 
matting propped with sticks against a 
wall; and my companion stops to be 
shaved by an Asiatic. 

Retracing our steps, we get glimpses 
of the bread-fruit tree, and the lofty 
tamarind, with its crest of bright green 
foliage, growing beside the date, the co- 
coa-nut, and the bamboo, in the inclo- 
sures of private mansions. Flowers 
meet us at every turn—for the people 
love them, and bring them from all ends 
of the earth to adorn the city of gardens. 

Our eyes become accustomed to sign- 
boards, and we are no longer surprised 
to see a lollypop shop called a temple of 
sweetmeats, or a dealer in small wares 
dignify his establishment by calling it a 
bazaar of fashion. We are tempted by 
indolent guides to ascend the Ponce, 
from whose summit a magnificent view 
presents itself; but we decline, lest the 
expedition should cost us our passage 
—for our time of departure is uncertain, 
and this is the hurricane season, when 
it only requires a signal to be hoisted 
over the post-office to put most of the 
vessels in the harbor to flight, and cause 
the remainder to take down their top- 
gallant masts and yards, and throw out 
half-a-dozen anchors to prevent their 
being swept on shore, and to make the 
inhabitants of the town put up their 
burricane shutters — for they have such 
things — and fortify their doors by ex- 
tra bolts, bars, and boarding; for the 
wind having once effected an entrance, 
usually blows away the roof, and makes 
short work of the premises. Meanwhile 
the leaves fly like chaff from the tree 
branches, branches are torn from the 
parent stem, and exen whole trees are 
uprooted; the bay is lashed to fury, 
and the vessels at anchor bend over like 
yachts in a regatta. 

We are again at sea; a passenger dies 
of consumption, in the vain hope of re- 
covering from which he had undertaken 
the voyage. We gather on deck, and 
listen to the impressive reading of the 
burial-service over the corpse which, in 
its canvas coffin, rests on the bulwark, 
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balanced by the hand of the sail-maker, 
The next moment it drops over the ship’s 
side, and we follow it with our eyes till 
it diminishes to a mere speck, and then 
vanishes for evermore. A burial at sea 
is a solemn event, and we ponder over 
the mystery of life and death, and those 
watery depths in which so many have 
found their grave. Fora time the sound 
of laughter is hushed, and women may 
be seen gazing with tearful eyes into the 
dark blue waste where so many hopes 
lie buried, 

A run of three weeks brings us to 
King George’s Sound, on the south- 
western coast of Australia—a fine bay, 
surrounded by hills, east, north, and 
west, and included in the colony of 
Western Australia, which is but thinly 
settled. The sand-hills look desolate, 
and the signs of civilization are scanty. 
We coal —and what a delightful thing 
coaling is, only those can appreciate who 
have been on board a steamer during 
coaling-time, when the noise and dust 
combine to deafen and to choke; and 
after this, we receive on board a few 
more passengers, and again resume our 
tedious voyage towards Adelaide, where 
we part with some of our old compan- 
ions, and receive on board a few rough 
but arrogant personages, with heavy 
beards, cabbage-tree hats, knee-boots, 
and riding-whips, calling themselves 
‘old chums,’ who talk a great deal about 
sheep and tallow, hides and horse-flesh, 
interspersed with allusions to the dig- 
gings and large nuggets, and wonderful 
stories of their adventures with bush- 
rangers and natives. 

Three days more, and lo! land again. 

A pilot boards us at Shortlands Bluff, 
whose appearance on deck is the signal 
for all sorts of questions, and the vessel 
glides through the ‘ Heads’ into the 
broad waters of Hobson’s Bay, whose 
shores at first low, rocky, sandy, and 
patched with furzy veget tion, gradually 
change their aspect; and lofty mount- 
ains, the distant snow-capped summits 
of which were before alone visible, dis- 
play their sweeping sides covered with 
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inviting verdure against the clear back. 
ground of the sky. Onward we steam 
past desolate sand-hills on the left, and 
dark primeval woods on the right, in the 
immediate foreground; and sixty miles 
from the entrance, reach the anchorage 
ground, where we embark on tug-boats 
for the shore. We course the river, 
Yarra Yarra, lined with tea-tree scrub, 
and which, prior to the year eighteen 
hundred and thirty-five, was unknown 
to all save the wild man, and are lauded 
at the Melbourne wharf. 

The prospect is any thing but promis- 
ing, for itis near the endof April, and the 
commencement of the wet season. Mud 
is deep and universal, and neither por- 
ters, omnibuses, nor carriages are to be 
seen, so we have to follow the example 
of elephants, and carry our own trunks, 
in the midst of a drenehing rain — that 
is, such of us as have them. But for- 
tunately, Mr. Wade and myse'lf are wise 
in our generation, and travel with the 
most portable quantity of baggage of 
perhaps any single gentlemen in the 
world, and, in this case, we have left 
that little behind, 

We see nothing but sheds and shan- 
ties, separated from us by an acre of 
quagmire; and trudging onward, come % 
to an ugly square stone building, access 
to which is gained by a ladder-like flight 
of steps, and which we are informed is 
the custom-house. We take our way 
up a street flanked on the right by a 
low wall, inclosing this ugly custom- 
house, and on the left by a dirty-looking 
public-house, and a few wretched look- 
ing wooden edifices, used as stores by 
individuals whose appearance is even 
more forbidding than their wareliouses. 
Several times we stick in the mud while 
making our way through this street, 
which presents about as unrefreshing 
and miserable an aspect as any to be 
found either in or out of Australia. 
However, this is Melbourne. ‘This is 
the El Dorado. 

There are few people to be seen mov- 
ing, and the only sign of commerce is a 
solitary bullock-team, waiting in front 
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of one of the before-mentioned wooden 
stores. At the top of this street a more 
promising scene meets our view. The 
cathedral stands at one corner, and the 
market, forming a square, and by-the-by, 
the only one in the city, at the other, 
while Collins street, the Broadway of 
Melbourne, divides them. The Bank of 
New-South Wales fronts the religious 
edifice, and several brick and plaster ho- 
tels, and a few modern shanties, and an 
iron house, face the market-place ; the 
latter consisting of a confused assem- 
blage of tents, Jews, slop-goods, and 
fruit-stalls. 

Such was the capital of Victoria at 
that day. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOURTH. 
GLAD TIDINGS. 


Wirn feelings of pain, anxiety, hope 
and dread, I hurried through the mud- 
dy streets towards the post-office, joy- 
fully anticipating the result of my ap- 
plication for a letter at one moment, and 
fearing it the next. Iwas so excited by 
the time I arrived at the delivery-win- 
dow, marked A to F, that I forgot for a 
moment my own name, and stared at 
the clerk in the office with a bewildered 
look, thinking only of Gertrude. 

‘What name?’ he asked gruffly, and 
it suddenly recurred to me: 

‘ Washington Edmonds.’ 

He pulled a handful of letters out of a 
pigeon-box, marked E, and threw me 
three, bearing the New-York post-mark, 
and addressed in the handwriting of my 
inamorata. How I prized and kissed 
them, and grew flushed in the face with 
joy, and hurried to a retired corner to 
open them, away from the intrusive gaze 
of others! How I reproached myself 
for having stopped at the Cape on my 
way out, and made sudden resolutions 
to atone in the future for the shortcom- 
ings of the past! How the future 


brightened before my view, and a flood 
of sun-light burst upon my enchanted 
soul! How I blessed the adored writer 
of these precious letters, and kissed 


them with passionate fervor again and 
again, for her sake, I can well remember. 

Impatient to break the seals, yet anx- 
ious to prolong the pleasure of anticipa- 
tion, and half-afraid to face the shock 
of any painful tidings they might con- 
tain, seconds passed over me like hours, 
as I gazed fondly upon their superscrip- 
tions, and read the dates stamped in 
circles on their covers. Those post-marks 
sent a chill to my heart, and I felt angry 
with myself. One had been in Melbourne 
four months, another nearly three, and 
the third two. 

I opened the last first. It ran thus: 


‘ New-York, November 28, 1852. 
‘My Dear Wasuineton: Oh! if you 
were only here now, I’d give the world. 
Mr. Perkins has confessed all. In my 
last, I told you that he had been arrest- 
ed for embezzling father’s money. Soon 
after that, he was tried, convicted, and 
sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment 
in the State Prison. While he was in 
the Tombs, just after his conviction, I 
went to him with father’s lawyer, and 
entreated him to tell the truth about the 
accusation he made against you; but al- 
though he appeared oppressed with re- 
morse, and on the verge of a confession, 
he made none. I left, telling him I 
hoped his conscience would soon lead 
him to perform the only act of justice 
by which he could atone for the injury 
he had done you. I saw that his pride 
struggled egainst making the confession, 
but his manner betrayed him, and I 
read his thoughts as plainly as if he had 
uttered them aloud. He looked very 
sick and haggard then, and evidently 
felt keenly the disgrace of his position. 
He told me he was more sorry for what 
had occurred, on account of his wife and 
family, than for his own sake, and add- 
ed that he should not live long, for grief 
was killing him fast. 

‘On the next day, I think, he was re- 
moved to Sing-Sing; and one evening, 
about a fortnight after, father received a 
message from the prison, saying that 
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Mr. Perkins was dying, and was anxious 
to see either him or myself. I persuad- 
ed him to go, and to allow me to accom- 
pany him ; and on the next morning we 
started. As we entered the room of the 
hospital-ward, where he lay, on a low 
iron bedstead, he raised his eyes towards 
us, and uttered, in a low, tremulous tone, 
‘I’m glad you’ve come;’ and drew 
from the head of his bed a folded sheet 
of paper, and handed it to father, who 
read it before giving it to me. My hand 
trembled as I took it from him, and I 
read it all in an instant. I only send 
you a copy of it, but you shall have the 
original as soon as you come home. 

‘It ran as follows, and was written in 
a feeble, unsteady hand: 


‘*T have only a short time longer to 
live, and I write a confession. I cannot 
resign myself to die without doing it. 
It was a wholly false charge I made 
against Mr. Washington Edmonds, and 
I repent of having ruined him. I did 
it to throw suspicion and guilt off my- 
self, and fix it upon him. I believe him 
to have been quite honest. May he-and 
all forgive me, and Gov have mercy upon 


my soul, EDWARD PERKINS.’ 


‘Oh! how glad and thankful I was. 
I went to the bedside, and said: ‘ Thank 
you for this, Mr. Perkins. You have 
done a good action, and we all forgive 
you.’ 

‘* Duty, duty,’ he murmured, faintly. 
‘I sinned. I’mdying now. My heart’s 
broken. Forgive me; pray for me.’ 
Here he became inarticulate, and I slow- 
ly shrank back to my father’s side, gaz- 
ing at the pallid face and closed eyes of 
the sick man. He was evidently very 
weak, and even the slight effort at 
speech he had made, exhausted him. 

‘Father stepped forward, and said: 
‘I’m sorry to find you so ill, Mr. Per- 
kins, and I'll use all my influence to 
procure your pardon.’ A sigh, a groan, 
and a tear escaped from the unhappy 
prisoner, but not a word. There was 
dull, mute agony, in that silence of the 
tongue. 
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‘* He’s too sick to be spoken to,’ said 
the turnkey, who accompanied us, as 
a hint that we should leave; and we 
immediately quitted the room, with a 
‘Good-by, Mr. Perkins,’ to which there 
was a faint rattling echo of ‘ Good-by,’ 
from the low iron bedstead. I burst 
into tears when I found myself outside 
the prison, I was so sorry for you. The 
thought that you had suffered and lost 
so much, and banished yourself almost 
to another world, because of the false 
accusation of the man who had now 
confessed how much he had wronged 
you, pained me deeply ; and I knew that 
months must elapse before you could 
hear the news, and months more before 
you could return to New-York. Ah! my 
dear, dear Washington, you little know 
how much I have loved you, and griev- 
ed about you, since that terrible morn- 
ing when you went away. It is now 
more than six months since you left, 
and oh! how long that time seems. I 
am so sorry you ever went away. Why 
did you? Ah! if you only knew how 
sad I’ve been. 

‘I’m growing more and more anxious 
about you, every day, for not a letter 
has come from you since you left Eng- 
land. I have all sorts of imaginings, 
and am very, very unhappy. I’m not 
the same person that I was before you 
left, and I’m afraid you'll hardly know 
me when you return; and you must re- 
turn immediately. I have father’s spe- 
cial instructions to call you back; and 
so that you may have no excuse on pe- 
cuniary grounds, he bids me tell you 
that he will lodge a thousand dollars to 
your credit with Adams’s Express Com- 
pany, payable at Melbourne. He is 
very sorry for what he did, and seems 
quite broken-hearted. He says, he owes 
you a debt he can never repay. He has 
written you a letter, which I inclose. 
Won’t you come? I implore you to. 
Don’t let any feelings of false delicacy 
prevent you. Only remember me, and 
think how miserable I am without you. 

‘I hope you have, or will receive my 
two former letters, addressed to you in 
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the same way as this, and that you um’ had described to me, was explained. 
have written me good long letters in It was all true. Gertrude had been 
reply. prostrated by a nervous fever from that 
‘I am only just recovering from the very day when last we parted, and had 
excitement of my visit to Sing-Sing lain on the verge of death for many 
yesterday, so you see I lose no time in weary days, weak, heart-broken, and de- 
letting you know the good news. Every spairing; and in her hours of delirium 
night I place your daguerreotype under she had raved of me, and called to me 
my pillow, and every morning before by name. Alas! that I should have 
rising I take it up and look at it, and been the innocent cause of so much 
kiss it over and over again. Do youdo grief, so much melancholy anguish, to 
the same with mine? Write soon, and one that I loved more dearly even than 
tell. Your very loving and anxious life itself. And how strange that a hu- 
‘Gerrm.’ man being in Liverpool, knowing noth- 
ing personally of the parties or circum- 
stances, should have told me so truly of 
thoughts and events that were passing 
in New-York. 
I felt my eyes lighted up with a pre- 
ternatural radiance, and my face aglow 
‘ New-York, November 28th, 1852. with excitement, as I hurried from the 


‘My Dear Sir: I avail myself of the Precincts of the post-office into the open 
first opportunity to inform you, that Mr, Streets, and walked, I hardly knew 
Perkins, my late cashier, who was re- where, so bewildered and intoxicated 
cently convicted of embezzlement, has Wa8 I with my new-found joy. People 
confessed that the charge he preferred turned to look at me as I passed them 
against you, and which at the time I T@pidly by, heeding nothing but my own 
had sufficient confidence in him to be- thoughts, and fairly transported by the 
lieve, was false. I need hardly assure glad tidings I had received ; T was read- 
you that it gives me much pain to know ng the letters over again from memory, 
that you have been so deeply wronged, 44 I seemed to remember every word 
and that I am willing to do all in my they contained, so vivid and indelible 
power to atone in the future for the in- W&S the impression they had instanta- 
jury done you. Should you feel dispos- neously produced. I was rewarded at 
ed to return to New-York, you may rely last, and virtue was triumphant. The 
upon my assistance; and lest the want steat prize on which I had placed my 
of money should be an obstacle in your ighest hopes and grandest aspirations 
way, I inclose a draft for a thousand WS Now almost within my grasp. I 
dollars in your favor, on the Melbourne WS happy.* Only one thing caused me 
branch of the Adams Express Com- Tegret, and that was my not having ar- 
pany. With sincere regret for the past, rived at Melbourne sooner, to receive and 
and the warmest assurances of my con- TePly to those dear letters. - To what 
tinued friendship, believe me would Gertrude attribute my long si- 

‘Yours very truly, Epwanp Morea.’ lence? I would write by the next mail, 
and immediately I rushed back to the 

Opening the remaining letters, I found post-office to inquire when that would 
them full of grief, anxious speculation, be despatched. A notice on a board told 
and details of what had occurred since I me that a ship to sail on the next day 
left New-York. The silence which I for New-York would carry a mail-bag. 
had been unable go account for at Liv- I went from house to house, and ho- 
erpool, on any other supposition than tel to hotel, seeking a room or a place 
the sickness which the spiritual ‘medi- where I could sit down and write, but 
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A happy sense of relief, followed by 
an exultant feeling of joy, took posses- 
sion of me, and [ tore open the inclo- 
sure addressed in the well-known hand- 
writing of Mr. Morgan, and read: 
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could find none. People laughed at the 
idea, and hinted that there was not a 
lodging to be let in the whole city, and 
that I might think myself lucky to have 
lying room on the floor of a billiard- 
room, or an umbrella to camp out under. 
But I was not to be baffled in my pur- 
pose, and I at length succeeded in find- 
ing a house where, in a room full of 
stretchers, I was allowed the use of a 
wash-stand and a trunk, the former as 
table and the latter as chair, on which 
to indite my fond epistle. And there I 
wrote page after page, sheet after sheet, 
regardless of interruption, till dusk. 
Then I remembered that I had failed to 
keep an appointment with Mr. Wade, 
and that I had eaten nothing since early 
morning. 

My letter was still unfinished—that is, 
I had not said all that I had to say ; but, 
determined not to miss the morrow’s 
mail, I brought it to a premature con- 
clusion, and repaired with it myself, 
through a drenching rain, and mud 
ankle-deep, to the post-office. After 
that I took a long breath of relief, and 
went off to the Prince of Wales Hotel 
in search of Mr. Wade, whom I had 
promised to meet there hours before. 

‘A pretty fellow you are to keep an 
appointment,’ said he, when I found 
him, cue in hand, in the billiard-room. 

‘Where we are to sleep to-night, I 
don’t know,’ said he, when the game 
was finished. ‘There are no beds to 
be got here, and I’m told there’s not 
sleeping-room to be let in all Melbourne. 
Here's Doctor Sharpe (the surgeon of 
the steamer) in the same boat with us. 
But for waiting for you, we'd have gone 
back to the ship.’ 

‘I found important letters waiting for 
me, and I thought it better to reply by 
a ship that sails to-morrow than to take 
passage by her myself.’ 

‘Yourself!’ ejaculated both, with a 
laugh of surprise. ‘That would be a 
good joke,’ said Mr. Wade, ‘for a man 
to come out to Australia one day, and 
leave it the next—the quickest travel- 
ling on record I should think.’ 
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‘Well, the fact is, I’m wanted at 
home. An unexpected event has occur- 
red, and —I’m the happiest man alive.’ 

‘So you appear,’ said he, with a smile, 
as he witnessed my exultation; ‘ your 
wet clothes evidently don’t dampen 
your spirits a bit. What’s the matter? 
—any body dead? If you run away 
from me now, after bringing me all the 
way from the Cape, I shall consider it 
base desertion.’ 

I felt a desire to be alone in my great 
joy, and thought only of the now glow- 
ing future. 

‘Where can we get beds, do you 
think ?’ I asked the landlord of the 
hotel. 

‘That ’s more than I can tell you,’ 
said he. ‘I’ve been asked that five 
hundred times before to-day ; but there 
is a house in Flinders-street, where they 
may possibly do something for you;’ 
and he directed us how to find it. ‘If 
you can’t get a bed there, or anywhere 
else,’ he continued, ‘you may have the 
hay-loft over the stable here to-night.’ 

We thanked him for his proffered 
horse-pitality, and at about eight o’clock 
emerged from the hotel into the black 
and silent streets. No lamps, no pave- 
ment, no shining moon, no illuminated 
shops were there to cheer us on the way. 
All was mud and darkness. Over slip- 
pery streets, abounding in gulleys and 
lagoons, on this dismal April night, did 
we wend our way, laughing at our mis- 
haps and defying garotters, for it was 
then a common occurrence for strollers 
by night to be ‘stuck up ;’ not in the or- 
dinary English sense of stuck-wp people, 
be it observed, but by being brought to 
a dead halt at the revolver’s mouth, or 
with a blow of a heavy life-annihilator, 
commonly known as a ‘ life-preserver,’ or 
at the point of a bowie-knife. It was 
either ‘your money or your life,’ or 
both, and woe unto the unarmed. We 
were not afraid, however, of such as- 
sassination ; we had each either a knife, 
or a sword-stick, or a revolver, and 
very courageous indeed we professed 
to be, and very mirthful under the colo- 
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nial ordeal we were. We arrived at 
the house, one of two standing alone, 
after sliding, stumbling, and sticking 
in the mud as we advanced to the door. 
Truly, Melbourne at that time was as 
much a ditch in winter as it was repre- 
sented to be a dust-bin in summer. 

We knocked, and in answer to our in- 
quiries were informed that we could 
have beds there for the night. We con- 
sidered ourselves lucky. It was one of 
the old houses of the colony, and char- 
acterized chiefly by the numerous panes 
of broken glass, patched with brown 
paper and pieces of newspaper, which 
abounded in its windows, and by the 
general dinginess of its color and its 
broken exterior ; for both were of brick, 
covered over with plaster, and colored 
in imitation of stone; and as large pieces 
of the plaster had crumbled and fallen 
away, their entire aspect was damp and 
wretched. Immediately on entering the 
house we were shown into the front par- 
lor, or general sitting-room, where four- 
teen individuals of the gender mascu- 
line, and order ‘new chum,’ were assem- 
bled. 

The landlord, a dapper Englishman, 
of dark complexion and affable manners, 
invited us to make ourselves comforta- 
ble ; in conformity with which invita- 
tion we prepared to do so, although we 
found it what is commonly called tight 
work. With the exception of one dig- 
ger, and three German Jews, traders, 
who kept up a continual and exclusive 
guttural chatter amongst themselves, 
the party was composed solely of new 
chums, so we were soon in conversation, 
each one inquiring what ship his neigh- 
bor came out by, and how many days 
they were on the voyage, and so on. 

Leaving twelve of the fourteen indi- 
viduals behind us, we followed our guide 
up-stairs, to a room on the first floor. 
On entering it we were somewhat flab- 
bergasted to behold its entire surface 
covered with wooden stretchers, thirteen 
in number; ten were occupied, and the 
legs of the sleepers were depending 
from the ends of several of them. The 
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remaining three were at our own dispo- 
sal. Beyond these thirteen stretchers, 
the room was totally unfurnished. There 
was a tallow candle burning on the man- 
tle-piece, its feeble blaze being now and 
then obscured by the smoke emitted 
from a short black pipe, in which the 
occupant of the stretcher immediately 
under it had sought consolation. There 
were two Germans in the opposite cor- 
ner, holding a very rapid and somewhat 
loud conversation, and whose attention 
was not for a moment diverted by our 
entrance ; the others were either cogi- 
tating, snoring, or quietly asleep. We 
proceeded to undress, depositing our 
boots and hats at the feet of our respec- 
tive stretchers on the floor. These were 
only furnished with a single blanket 
each, and that of a thinner texture and 
smaller dimensions than any I had ever 
before seen; there were no pillows, no 
mattresses. Looking up at the ceiling, 


I perceived that our corner of the same 
was saturated with wet, and that the 
floor bore evidence of having been very 


recently soaked in consequence ; but, as 
several holes presented themselves in 
the said floor, the water had evidently 
been carried off mto the regions below, 
almost as quickly as it had splashed 
down. There was an interstice made, I 
observed, in the arrangement of the 
stretcher-beds, so as to allow room for 
the uninterrupted downfall of the drops. 
I had, unfortunately, taken possession of 
one of the stretchers on either side of 
this shower-bath. There is nothing bad 
that might not be worse, thought I; on 
the same principle, that there is nothing 
so good but that it might be better. 
For instance, the stretcher might have 
been directly under this water-filterer, 
and that would have been worse. 

It is a delightful thing going to bed 
sometimes, and it is but seldom that we 
shrink from it — small boys excepted — 
but on this occasion I positively did 
shrink from going to bed, for these nak- 
ed-legged canvas-covered wooden stretch- 
ers were so dirty, and every thing, even 
the very atmosphere in the room, was 
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so damp and cold, and the mosquitoes 
were buzzing about so numerously and 
maliciously, that the prospect of rest or 
sleep was by no means promising. 

Having made a pillow of a small lea- 
ther bag that I carried with me, and 
covered myself as well as I was able 
with my coat, taking good care to keep 
the blanket as an outsider, I prepared 
to sleep. The black pipe was still emit- 
ting smoke, the Germans were still in 
busy conversation, and the mosquitoes 
in active drone went feebly on the wing 
from sleeper to sleeper. Luckily the 
number as well as the individual strength 
of the latter had been much reduced 
owing to the cold season of the year, 
otherwise we should have been visited 
by an infliction even more painful than 
it was our lot that night to suffer under. 
The wind whistled, the rain beat, and 
the darkness without was unrelieved by 
a star, a moon-beam, or a street-lamp. 
Dimly flickered the candle in its socket. 
The Germans ceased talking, and very 
soon were asleep. And thus hurried by 
the night, which brought morning to 
the thirteen occupants of that dingy 
room. 

I awoke amid a clatter of voices pro- 
ceeding from the various stretchers. 
Every body appeared to have just awoke, 
and to be equally inclined to rise; for a 
collection of feet almost simultaneously 
reached the floor, among the number of 
which my own were not missing. My 
first objeet was to glance at the weather, 
and the condition of the streets. A 
splash from the leak in the ceiling on 
the saturated boards of the room-floor, 
told me that it was either raining, or 
had been so but recently. The calmness 
of the swamp in front of the house de- 
noted a cessation of the watery down- 
fall. But the puddles and the mud 
promised a day of difficult travel, al- 
though the newly-risen sun was decking 
the bills with the rainbow light of 
morning, most prominent among which, 
and immediately fronting the house, was 
Emerald Hill, on which the canvas tents 
of ‘Canyas Town’ were gleaming in the 
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sun-light. Between the house and the 
hill the Yarra Yarra river wound its 
way ; following its course to the right, 
and in the direction of the bay, a long 
forest of masts was presented to the 
eye, extending from the breakwater op- 
posite the custom-house, while beyond 
and in the distance, seated on the broad 
waters of the bay, a fleet of tall ship- 
ping proclaimed the commerce of the 
clime. 

It was a very unfortunate thing that 
every body got up at the same time, as 
owing to the circumstance of there be- 
ing but one wash-bow] in the house, the 
accommodation for lavatory operations 
was quite inadequate to the occasion. 
This one wash-bowl was placed on a 
stand, immediately outside of the room, 
and at the head of the stair-case, and 
near it was a much-worn tooth-brush, 
swinging by a cord from a nail in the 
wall, and evidently intended for univer- 
sal use. ‘Pro bono publico, said Mr. 
Wade, jocularly, and pointing it out to 
me. I recoiled from the sight, and made 
my way with all possible expedition 
down-stairs. Here I paid my five shil- 
lings, and having been joined by my 
companions, the door was unbolted, and 
we emerged into the open street, simul- 
taneously with which, the mud of the 
previous day still on our boots, was 
brought in contact with the still more 
plentiful mud of to-day. We proceeded 
together along the street, as far as the 
church, in a line with Prince’s Bridge, a 
large stone arch across the river. We 
took our way over this bridge for the 
joint purpose of refreshing ourselves by 
the walk, and making an inspection of 
Canvas Town. Even on the low west- 
ern bank of the river, fleecy habitations 
were here and there to seen. 

Ascending Emerald Hill, and passing 
an inclosed series of wooden buildings 
on our left, erected for the use, at a 
small rental, of houseless immigrants, 
we approached the precincts of the town. 
The view was not pleasing; there was a 
look of wretchedness and disorder, of 
much ruin and hardship about it, which 
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rather gave rise to melancholy reflec- 
tions than buoyed up our hearts to face 
the first rough brunt of colonial life. 
The tents were of all shapes and sizes, 
and, on the whole, their condition was 
sorry looking. The ground was wet, 
and puddles were abundant ; every thing 
in and around was damp from the re- 
cent rains, and the golden hues of the 
morning, just flashing athwart the land- 
scape, blazed out in striking contrast to 
the woe-begone scene upon which we 
gazed. The sun was fast rising; rich, 
vivid, and inspiring lights were crown- 
ing the elevations, and very soon the as- 
pect of things would become more com- 
fortable, beneath the warm and vivify- 
ing influence of the shining morning. 
It was even now, while we stood, under- 
going a perceptible change for the bet- 
ter, and our hopes grew brighter as the 
sun-light spread more and more across 
the prospect, lighting up the shipping 
in the bay, and silvering the wave, lend- 
ing life and animation to the sylvan vis- 
ta far to the eastward, where here and 
there a white and stately villa gleamed 
out from amidst the inviting foliage, 
which lined the rolling banks of the 
ever-flowing river, and lighting up in 
beauty of many shades the city to the 
northward — the city just awaking to 
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the life and activity of the day, in which 
each and all would renew the battle for 
gold ! 

As we stood, Canvas Town gradually 
revealed its inner life to our watchful 
gaze; and one by one the occupants of 
the various tents emerged from their 
resting places, into the outer world. The 
appearance of these individuals was 
about as forlorn to the eye as their 
fleecy domiciles had been. Quickly, 
however, they bestirred themselves, and 
lighted their several fires; but some 
had great difficulty in accomplishing 
this, owing to the dampness of the ma- 
terials émployed. Curling lengths of 
smoke now became general throughout 
the camp, and several women and child- 
ren made their appearance among the 
crowd of men. Every individual mem- 
ber of that transient community seemed 
alive to, as well as to appreciate, the 
force of being in a land where time was 
preéminently money ; and, acting under 
its influence, men endeavored to make 
the best and most ready use of it, and 
acted with a promptitude, decision, and 
earnest, anxious industry, unknown in 
any but a gold-finding country ; but 
which the necessities of time and place 
goaded them to practise. It was no idle 
work, the game of life in Melbourne. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In tue Trorics. By a Settler in Santo Do- 
mingo. With an Introductory Notice by 
Ricnuarp B. Kimpatt, Carleton, Pub- 
lisher. 

Tus is a simple, graphic narrative of 

a twelve-month’s life in St. Domingo, 

supposed to be written by a young man 

who for several years was a clerk in a 

large mercantile establishment in New- 

York. Finding that, without friends or 

capital, it was nearly if not quite im- 

possible for him to accomplish any thing 


here on his own account, he resolved to 
go to St. Domingo, and try his fortune 
there. We accordingly find him settled 
on an estate of forty acres, and are made 
familiar with the minutiz of his daily 
existence, which conveys, we should 
judge, an excellent idea of life on the 
island generally. Those like him, who 
may be so far dissatisfied with their 
present lot, as to entertain serious 
thoughts of emigration, and who may 
at the same time not be averse to a 
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tropical climate, will find much to inter- 
est them in this volume, which by its 
careful editing, pleasing style, and gene- 
ral appearance, recommends itself for 
perusal. 


Scrence For THE ScHoon AND Famity. Part 
I. Natural Philosophy. By Worrutne- 
ton Hooxer, M.D. 

Tus is a skilfully arranged compen- 
dium, for the use of schools and young 
peopl, and its copious illustrations add 
considerably to its intrinsic value. 


AN OFFERING OF SYMPATHY TO THE AFFLICT- 
ED. By Francis Parkman, D.D. James 
Miller, Publisher. 

We have here a new edition, revised 
by Freperick A. Farry, D.D., of a 
volum» of consolatory chapters, chiefly 
intended for the perusal of bereaved 
parents; and how many of these crowd 
the land, too many among us know, 
alas! to their own bitter grief, for the 
sickle of death has too long been busy 
on the nation’s battle-fields, not to have 
carried desolation far and wide into once 
happy homes, gladdened by the pres- 
ence of those who will never return. 
The book is written in a fervent, Christ- 
ian spirit, and intended to inspire forti- 
tude in the minds of the afflicted; but 
how little real consolation such works 
afford, those who have turned to them 
for help only know. 


An Essay ON THE CHARACTER AND INFLU- 
ENCE OF WASHINGTON IN THE REVOLUTION 
oF THE UNITED States oF AMERICA. By 
M. Guizor. Translated from the French. 
James Miller, Publisher. 

As a review of the life and motives of 

W AsHINGTON, and a tribute to the great- 

ness of his character, M. Guizor has 

done ample justice to his subject, which 
is invested with even more than ordinary 
interest, at an eventful period in our 
history like the present. The author 
shows the difficulties the General had 
to overcome, and the intrepidity, forti- 
tude, patriotism, and magnanimity which 
influenced him in all his actions, both 
as a statesman, soldier, and citizen. 
Emanating, as this analysis does, from 
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a foreign source, it has a special value, 
and its translation is deserving of ex- 
tended perusal. 


MemorR OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THE 
LaTE Hon. THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN, LL.D. 
By Tatsor W. Cuampers. Harper & 
Brothers, 


A man may have for his biographer an 
enemy, a friend, or an impartial stran- 
ger. The present biographer avows him- 
self a friend of the subject of his mem- 
oir, and indeed this is evident through- 
out its pages, but we like it hardly the 
less. ‘Save me from my friends,’ said 
Hvusxtsson, yet he fell a biographical 
victim to his friend in the end. We 
apprehend that Mr. Fretincuvysen had 
many friends, for he appears to have 
possessed those qualities of head and 
heart which secure the respect of those 
who have the advantage of personal ac- 
quaintance swith them. Commencing 
life as a lawyer, established at Newark, 
he afterwards rose to the United States 
Senate, but he was better known through 
his connection with the New-York Uni- 
versity and Rutgers College, of both of 
which institutions he was President, and 
by the character of his religious life, and 
the active part he took in the organiza- 
tion and development of Bible, Tract, 
and Colonization societies. Those who 
knew him best will doubtless appreciate 


most the record prepared by Mr. Cuam- 
BERS. 


JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE ON A GEORGIAN 
PLANTATION IN 1838-1839. By Frances 
Anne Kemeie. Harper & Brothers. 


Tue preface to the London edition of 
this book, which consists of letters and 
a diary, informs us that it was written 
in the winter and spring of 1838-9, on a 
rice and cotton estate, in the islands at the 
entrance of the Altamaha, on the coast 
of Georgia. If we may judge by the 
time which has elapsed since the work 
was written, its publication was not ori- 
ginally intended, and why the author- 
ess, (Mrs. Buter,) an English lady, who 
writes under her maiden name, gives it 
to the world now, we are not told. But 
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we surmise, that a desire to expose the 
horrors of slavery, as they appeared to 
her on her husband’s plantation, has 
much to do with it. It is rather late in 
the day, certainly, to rake up old material 
of this. kind, and the animus is not en- 
tirely above suspicion. The picture of 
the domestic condition of the negro, 
however impartially drawn, twenty-five 
years ago, can hardly represent with 
accuracy his condition as it was im- 
mediately before the war broke out. 
Whatever truth or falsehood there may 
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have been in ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ 
there can be little doubt that the 
book before us is open to the same 
criticisms, on the ground of occasional 
exaggeration, while the writer’s preju- 
dices against slavery are evidently no 
less strong than those of the authoress 
of that celebrated work. Slavery will 
die a natural or violent death, but the 
publication of such books as these only 
tend to inflame opinion, without hasten- 
ing or retarding the desired end. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Prepared by WALTER Low, 


W. D. B.: Rosecrans’ Campaign with the 
Fourteenth Army Corps, or the Army of the 
Cumberland: a Narrative of Personal Ob- 
servation, with an Appendix, consisting of 
Official Reports of the Battle of Stone River. 
By W. D. B.. Correspondent of the Cincin- 
nati ‘Commercial.’ 1.25. 

Biot: What to Eat, and How to Cook it; 
containing over one thousand receipts, sys- 
tematically and practically arranged, to en- 
able the housekeeper to prepare the most 
difficult or simple dishes in the best man- 
ner. By Pierre Blot, late Editor of the 
‘Almanack Gastronomique,’ and other Gas- 
tronomical works. 1.00. 


BrowninG : The Poems of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. Complete in four volumes. Cor- 
rected by the last London edition; with an 
Introductory Essay by H. T. Tuckerman. 
Four volumes, with portrait. 6.00. 


‘Who Breaks, Pays,’ (Italian Proverb.) By 
the Author of ‘ Cousin Stella,’ ‘Skirmish- 
ing,’ etc. 50. 


Cozzens: The Sparrowgrass Papers; or, 
Living in the Country. By Frederic 8. 
Cozzens. New edition. 1.25. 


Cuevatier: Adventures by Sea and Land of 
the Count De Ganay; or, the Fidelity and 
Devotion of Woman. An Episode in the 
Colonization of Canada. Translated from 
the French of H. Emile Chevalier. 1.00. 


The Drummer-Boy: a Story of Burnside’s 
Expedition. By the Author of ‘ Father 
Brighthopes.’ 1.00. 


Eastuan: The White Mountain Guide. By 
Eastman. 1.00. 


Fasens: Resources of Santo Domingo: A 
te read before the American Geograph- 
ical and Statistical Society of New-York. 
By Joseph Warren Fabens. 25, 


Farrar: A Critical History of Free Thought 
in Reference to the Christian Religion. 
Eight Lectures preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, in the Year 1862, on the 
Foundation of the late Rev. John Bramp- 
ton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By Adam 
Storey Farrar, M.A., Michel Fellow of 
“Queen’s College, Oxford. 2.00. 


Ferripce: Harper’s Hand-Book for Travel- 
lers in Europe and the East, being a Guide 
through Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, Sicily, 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, 
Tyrol, Spain, Russia, Denmark and Sweden. 
By W. Pembroke Fetridge. With Railroad 

ap corrected up to 1863, and a Map em- 
bracing colored Routes of Travel in the 
above Countries. Second Year. 3.50. 


Faith Gartney’s Girlhood. By the Author of 
‘ Boys at Chequasset.”’ 1.25. 


GwyNNE: Nanette and her Lovers. 
bot Gwynne. 30. 


Grant: Letty Hyde’s Lovers ; or, The House- 
hold Brigade. By James Grant. 70. 


Hironcock: The Life and Writings of Ed- 
ward Robinson, D.D. Read before the 
United States Historical Society. By Henry 
> are D.D., and Roswell D. Hitchcock, 

D. 50. 


James: Substance and Shadow; or, Morality 
and Religion in their Relation to Life: an 
Essay upon the Physics of Creation. By 
Henry James. 1.50. 


Kortum: The Jobsiad; a Grotesco-Comico- 
Heroic Poem from the German of Dr. Carl 
Arnold Kortum. By Charles’S. Brooks. 
1.25. 

Kemsue: A Journal of Residence on a Geor- 


ian Plantation in 1838-1839. By Frances 
nne Kemble. 1.25. 


By Tal- 
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Kiwpatt: In the Tropics. By a Settler in 
Santo Domingo. With an Introductory 
Notice by Richard B. Kimball, Author of 
‘St. Leger,’ ete. 1.25. 


Lieser: Instructions for the Government of 
Armies of the United States in the Field. 
Prepared by Francis Lieber, LL.D., and 
revised by a Board of Officers. 25. 


Lane: My Good-for-Nothing Brother, A 
Novel. By Wickliffe Lane. 50. 


Mann: Moral Culture of Infancy, and Kinder- 
arten Guide, with Music for the Plays. 


y Mrs. Horace Mann and Elizabeth P. Pea- 
body. 1.00. 


Manleverer’s Divorce: a Story of Woman's 
Wrongs. By the Author of ‘ Whitefriars.’ 


75. 


May: The Constitutional History of England 
since the Accession of George the Third, 
1760-1860. By Thomas Erskine May, C. B. 
Two volumes. 3.00. 


Norton: Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton, Author of ‘Stuart of Dunleath,’ 
etc. 1.50. 


Political Opinions in 1776 and 1863: a Letter 
to a Victim of Arbitrary Arrests, and 
‘American Bastilles.’ 10. 


Ranp: Flowers for the Parlor and Garden, 
by Edward Sprague Rand, Jr., Ill. By 
John Andrews and A. T. Warren. 2.50. 


EDITOR’ 


‘Dear Knick: Do you ever have a chance 
to go into the country ? or do you, in spite 
of all editorial labors, play truant now and 
then, and lose yourself in the depths of 
some woods, till all the tire and ache of 
your profession is completely obliterated 
from your brain? I am going into the coun- 
try myself soon, and, for-fear that the shock 
will be too much for my nerves, leaving the 
dull, thick atmosphere of this place for the 
pure country air, 1 now and then visit the 
great lungs of the metropolis (Central Park) 
on horseback ; and as I ride along, picture to 
myself the quiet country farm-house, the 
dead silence which reigns supreme in the 
country, etc. Kwyicx, I am a country-girl 
myself, and in one corner of my brain there 
are a whole host of pleasant recollections, 
cool retreats in out-of-the-way woods, num- 
berless shady places by the banks of the 
river, pleasant country-seats, and places of 
historic and Revolutionary interest. Those, 
like yourself, born in the city, no doubt, 
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Skirmishing. By the Author of ‘Cousin 
Stella,’ ‘Who Breaks, Pays,’ etc. 1.00, 


ScuieFFELIN: The Foundations of History: a 
Series of First Things. By Samuel B. 
Schieffelin. 1.50. 


Srerrens: The Story of My Career, as Stu- 
dent at Freiberg and Jena, and a® Profes- 
sor at Halle, Breslau, and Berlin, with Per- 
sonal Reminiscences of Goethe, Schiller, 
Schelling, Schleiermacher, Fichte, Nov alis, 
Schlegel, Neander, and others. By Henry 
Steffens. Translated by William Leonhard 
Gage. 75. 

Sitver: The Holy Word its Own Defence: 
Addressed to Bishop Colenso, and all other 
Earnest Seekers after Truth. By Rey. Abiel 
Silver, of the United States, Author of Lec- 
tures on the ‘Symbolic Character of the 
Sacred Scriptures.’ 1.25 


-20. 


Umstep: Rockford; or, Sunshine and Storm. 
By Mrs. Lillie Devereux Umsted, Author 
of ‘Southwold.’ 1.00. 


Von Lresie: The Natural Laws of Husband- 
ry. By Justus Von Liebig. Edited by John 
Blyth, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in 
Queen’ 8 College, Cork. 1.50. 


Woop: The Castle’s Heir: a Novel in Real 
Life. By Mrs. Henry Wood. Paper, 1.00; 
cloth, 1.25. 
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can't appreciate my feelings when the sum- 
mer comes — every sweet-scented gale car- 
ries me to another world. And then those 
long, quiet summer Saturday afternoons. 
Saturdays always seemed long to me, for it 
took a long time to get ‘played out.’ But 
why should I torture myself more ; in a few 
days I shall live over my girlhood again, 
view objects which have become old and fa- 
miliar, see friends who have been friends 
long ago, and in fact enjoy myself generally, 
until ‘cool autumn comes in upon us once 
more. Do go in the country yourself — 
steal away, play truant—do any thing— 
only get there. I am sure the means will 
justify the end. And then when you are 
ensconced ‘in some vast contiguity of shade, 
where rumor of oppression, of successful or 
unsuccessful war will not reach you more,’ 
write and tell your readers what -you feel, for 
there are a thousand things which my inapt 
pen cannot express in words. 
‘Yours truly, Neti Srnciair.’ 
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Tue following poem illustrates the ac- 
tual experience of the writer, who vol- 
unteered for the war, at the first call of 
the President for seventy-five thousand 
men, when immediate fighting was ex- 
pected at Washington. The scene, 
therefore, is no imaginary one, but a 
real occurrence ; and the words are as 
near as possible to those actually utter- 
ed. It is this foundation in truth which 
gives its interest to all earnest writing, 
either poetry or prose; and it is our 
conviction that nothing truly good or 
permanent can be produced without it. 
The truest poetry is sublimated from the 
actual toils and struggles of real life, 
just as the odors of the violet are richest 
and most abundant when it is crushed 
by the transient foot of the traveller. 
No doubt, the present war, like all 
others of the kind, will be abundantly 
fruitful in this truest and most interest- 
ing species of poetry: 


Parting for the Battle. 
WIFE. 
‘My husband! must we part? The battle 
rages ; 

With fell intent the rebel host engages, 
And thou wilt fall untimely in the strife ; 
Think, think upon thy orphans wildly weep- 

ing, 
What hand to guard their waking hours or 
sleeping ? 
And ah! what pangs await thy widowed 
wife ? 
SOLDIER. 
‘ Dear wife! it grieves my soul to leave thee 
lonely ; 
Thee have I loved, Heaven witness! and 
thee only, 
And these sweet treasures which our 
union bless : 
But hark! our country on her brave sons 
calleth, 
And if in her defence thy husband falleth, 
Let this great glory soothe thy deep dis- 
tress. 


‘For when once more our glorious flag is fly- 
ing 
O’er all the land —its envious foes defying, 
Transcending e’en its ancient splendor’s 
pride ; 
Then as the people cheer the emblem loudly, 
Amongst the matrons thou canst stand up 
proudly, 
And say : ‘ For this my husband lived and 
died!’ 
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‘And when to youth and womanhood up- 
springing, 
Our little ones shall hear the echoes ringing, 
With deeds embalmed in fame’s immortal 
story, 
Then shall their bosoms, with proud feelings 
swelling, 
Find consolation for their loss by telling, 
‘Our honored father shares this fame and 
glory.’ 
WIFE, 
‘But thou, meantime, bereft of sense and 
feeling, 
Shalt sleep, death’s cold embrace thy limbs 
congealing, 
Thy love, thy home, thy country all for- 
got; 
Unknown to thee the glory of the nation, 
Unseen its splendors, its regeneration, 
All these will be to thee as they were not.’ 


SOLDIER. 
‘°'T is true, death steeps man’s sense in 
Letue’s slumber, 
And ages pass without or note or number, 
Yet love of home and country cannot die; 
My spirit from yon beautiful elysian, 
Rapt in the glory of ecstatic vision, 
The loved of earth shall ever hover nigh. 


‘ The brightest angels round the throne eter- 
nal 
Gaze on no vision purer, more supernal, » 
Than liberty by human virtue won ; 
The highest throne at Gop’s right hand in 
heaven, 
To him who for his country falls is given ; 
The hero’s death is endless life begun.’ 


Tue Doc-Days. — The muzzling sea- 
son, the press excepted. 


A voice from Jericho thus remon- 
strates against some of the evils of 
dancing-parties : 


‘ ALTHOUGH dancing may conduce to grace- 
fulness of manners, and is often poetically 
enchanting, as well as conducive to much 
social enjoyment, yet it can be and is much 
abused. One of its abuses consists in danc- 
ing beyond the mid-night hour, thus inter- 
fering with that repose which nature requires, 
even of the most robust constitutions, not to 
omit reference to head-aches, colds, and af- 
fections of the heart, often to the dismay of 
the medical profession. And again flying 
about from partner to partner, making con- 
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quest here and conquest there, often induc- 
‘ ing a coquetry in either sex, is most incon- 
sistent with true, refined friendship and de- 
voted affection to some one endeared and 
endearing object. Select social enjoyments 
should be diversified and indulged in with a 
rational moderation, to enjoy them with a 
true zest of pleasure, otherwise they become 
very common-place and tedious. The intel- 
lectual powers should be also brought into 
cheerful requisition, by way of variety in 
social enjoyments. We would not wish to 
be thought ever on the wing of pleasure, al- 
though a relaxation from the cares of the 
world may be actually needed at suitable 
seasons, to rest and reinvigorate both mind 
and body, for we know full well that this 
world is more a world of sorrow than of 
joy. On the eve of the battle of Waterloo 
many Officers were suddenly summoned from 
the gayeties of the ball-room by the can- 
non’s roar to the battle-field, and from thence 
to the spirit-land. What a sudden transition, 
from the gayeties of life to the solemnity of 
eternity! And how many thousands in the 
present civil war have been and are as sud- 
denly summoned, scattering woes and sor- 
rows broadcast throughout the land! A 
person of a refined taste for indulgence in 
egtertainments, will not submit to compro- 
mise his or her true position in society by 
indulging in such entertainments in such a 
manner as to make them apparent to the 
world as abuses in the slightest degree, even 
in dancing beyond the hour usually ration- 


ally devoted to refreshing repose, Socie- 


ties, for the encouragement of the refinement 
of the age, of useful and ornamentally use- 
ful knowledge, and of the arts and litera- 
ture, are much needed. 






En the Storm—CTime. 


BY AGNES LEONARD, (MOLLY MYRTLE.) 


Srorm-cLoups of the tempest ! 
Winds that loudly rave, 
Like a maniac mourner 
Q’er an idol’s grave, 
Beat your angry fierceness 
O’er the blighted blooms, 
Like a requiem wailing 
From ‘a world of tombs.’ 


Voice of the mid-night blackness, 
With your sounds of woe, 
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Bend each bursting blossom, 
Broken, blighted, low ; 
Rave, O wild sea! madly, 
’Neath a frowning sky, 
Moan like some proud anguish, 

That can never die. 


Care I for your fierceness, 
For your mad unrest, 
When with glad affection 
All my life is blessed ? 
Storm-wind, rave your wildest, 
Breathe your saddest moan, 
But ’tis drowned, forgotten, 
In a tenderer tone. 


Frown, O sky! your darkest, 
But I still can trace 

Love and joy and gladness 
In one tender face ; 

Then, O cloud and darkness! 
Weep your bitterest pain, 

In the moan and anguish 
Of a sobbing rain. 


All your bitter raving, 
All your mad unrest, 
Make me nestle closer 
To one faithful breast : 
What care I for tempest, 
For the storm’s wild moan, 
When each heart-throb swelleth 
To one tender tone ? 


A roreian guid nune professes to have 
discovered that the air of ‘ Hail Colum- 
bia’ is taken from ‘ Richard Coeur de 
Lion,’ an opera composed by Grétry, in 
the last century. Rather a late discov- 
ery, it strikes us. 


PasToRAL, VEry.— When Meape meets 
Ler, then comes the tug of war. 





Anp what say you to 


‘A Plea for a Segar. 


‘In these days of moral reform and for- 
bidden luxury, we are too apt to heed the 
sayings of those blue-nosed croakers of tem- 
perance, and to imagine that all who are the 
victims of their teachings really stand in 
need of them. Now, I am not one of those, 
and I rather pride myself in taking, with 
many others of my stripe, a stand against 
these pretended benefactors, Ever since 
the time of Sir Watrer Ra.eieu, there has 
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been more unwonted abuse heaped upon the 
soothing weed than any other one article of 
luxury, spirituous liquors alone excepted. I 
deem this introduction a sufficient one, to 
apologize for the recital which is to follow, 
and in which is embodied my early experi- 
ence with my old friend, the segar. Im- 
agine for yourselves an ambitious youngster, 
who is firmly convinced, from the force of 
imitation, that smoking is the ultimatum of 
happiness to every one who can grace a pair 
of pants or wear a roundabout jacket. Fol- 
low him through his initiatory stage, when 
first rolled paper was a sufficient apology to 
his inflated pride; next, the piece of rattan ; 
lastly, the corn-silk, and you have before 
you my individual self making the first essay 
with a genuine, bond-fide segar. It is now 
many years since, but the recollection of 
self-satisfaction is still vivid with me, how I 
bit off its end, rolled it around in my mouth, 
spat, and searched for a light. My first im- 
pressions, as the smoke was puffed from un- 
der my beardless lip, was that of superiority 
over all my schoolmates, at the physical en- 
durance I possessed, that enabled me thus to 
defy the known powers of the nauseous 
drug. I smoked away, amid the exclama- 
tions of surprise from my compeers, and 
seemed to all around me to be getting on 
finely; but alas! too soon a suspicious 
sense of ‘goneness’ took possession of me. 
I leaned against the fence, my limbs began 
to totter, my lips to quiver, but my pride 
would not allow me to desist ; I had gained 
the esteem of my mates for hardihood, and 
I was determined, if possible, to show them 
that I merited it. I smoked on; the potent 
roll of tobacco was hardly consumed to the 
middle, and yet my reason already cried out 
against the imprudence of another puff; but 
such is human nature, I heeded not its ad- 
vice. My situation began to be desperate 
indeed, and I was made conscious of the 
suspicions of those about me, that the poison 
was beginning to work; the perspiration 
broke out in large beads over my face, a 
deathly sickness of the stomach seized me, 
my very fingers trembled, as if hesitating 
to obey the force of my will; I drew in 
three or four long, deep inspirations of air, 
and was encouraged to take another puff, 
and then it was that my pride left me; then 
it was that I cared for the jeers of no one, 
not even the derisive smile of little blue- 
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eyed Mary. In short, I was compelled to 
give up the fight, and ignominiously lean 
my head against the fence, to submit to the 
upheavings of an outraged stomach. I then 
tried to forget that there was such an article 
as tobacco; but it was useless. Sick as I 
was, no pity greeted me; ‘I told you so,’ 
was all the sympathy I could obtain. In 
this condition I remained for a long time, 
but finally recovered sufficiently to walk 
home, and in my weak moments to make 
what I thought would be a binding resolu- 
tion, never to repeat the operation. This 
resolve, however, was soon broken, and 
made again on six or seven successive occa- 
sions, for like reasons, and finally I came 
out a full-fledged smoker. This was at the 
age of manhood; and now, in the noonday. 
of middle age, when I look back upon my 
past experience with the weed, I am forced 
to convince myself that the prickings of the 
thorn at first only helped me to appreciate 
the flavor of the rose afterwards. My object 
in writing this is to offer a plea in favor of 
an old friend, by an allusion to past expe- 
rience. Now, I am not in league with a 
segar-store, nor am I a dealer in the article 
of tobacco myself, but I boldly say that 
such institutions should be fostered, because 
I believe them productive of much good in 
offering to poor, disconsolate man the where- 
withal to make him happy. Are you low- 
spirited? are you irritable? have you a 
toothache? a headache? a full stomach ? 
are you oppressed with heat? are you drowsy 
or wakeful? behold in the segar the pana- 
cea. Reader, I have given you a list of my 
ailings and the antidote for all, in the true 
spirit of a philanthropist, and now permit 
me to ask you in the same spirit: ‘Do you 
smoke?’ 


No we don’t. 


LITERATURE. 


‘Vanity Farr,’ the New-York comic 
weekly, whose recent resurrection was 
a source of some surprise, has died a se- 
cond death, for which the neglectful 
public is responsible. That the United 
States should not be able to support a 
periodical of this description is to be re- 
gretted. Who is willing to brew the 
next Punch? 
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The following is a list of ‘ Civil Pen- 
sions’ recently granted by Lorp Pa.m- 
ERSTON : 

Nine pensions are given to Literature, 
that is to say, to Miss Frances Browne, 
£100, on account of her works in prose 
and poetry, composed in spite of blind- 
ness existing from birth. Mr. S. W. 
Fullom, £70, in consideration of a long 
career as author and journalist, and of 
the merits of some of his works. Mr. 
Lane, £100, in testimony of the value of 
his Arabic Dictionary, the product of 
twenty years’ labor, ten of which were 
passed in Egypt for the better accom- 
plishment of the task. Dr. Robert 
Latham, £100, in appreciation of his emi- 
nence in the studies of grammar, philo- 
logy and ethnology, and of his contribu- 
tions to the knowledge of the same. Mr. 
Gerald Massey, £70, in appreciation of 
his services as a lyric poet sprung from 
the people. Mrs. O’Donovan, £50, in 
consideration of the late Dr. O’Dono- 
van’s valuable contributions to Irish lit- 
erature and archeology. Mr. Cyrus 
Redding, £70, in consideration of his 
labors in the field of political and other 
literature, extending over more than 
half a century. Mrs. Elizabeth Strutt, 
£70, in consideration of her straitened 
circumstances at a great age, and after 
fifty-eight years of contributions to lit- 
erature. Dr. Tregelles, £100, on account 
of his valuable labors on subjects con- 
nected with Biblical criticism, and of 
similar works still in hand. Four pen- 
sions have been given to Science. To 
Sir Thomas Maclear, £100, in consider- 
ation of his services as Astronomer 
Royal at the Cape of Good Hope. Mr. 
Joshua Alder, of Newcastle, £70, in con- 
sideration of his labors as a naturalist; 
especially in the department of marine 
zoology, and of his being suddenly re- 
duced to poverty by circumstances over 
which he had no control. Mrs. Atkin- 


son, £100, in consideration of her hus- 
band’s contributions to geographical 
science, the fruits of six years’ explora- 
tions in Eastern Siberia and Mongolia — 
during which she accompanied him, and 
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aided in preserving a record of his re- 
searches—and of his having expended 
all his means in these efforts, leaving 
his widow totally unprovided for. Mr. 
George Bartlett, £100, in appreciation of 
his pursuit of the natural and physical 
sciences during thirty-six years, result- 
ing in the establishment of the ‘ Devon 
and Cornwall Natural History Society,’ 
and the publication of many works, but 
also in a total prostration of mind and 
body now that he is old. The remain- 
ing pension is on account of Education. 
To Mrs. Hughes £100, in consideration 
of her husband's labors in the cause of 
education during a long service as mas- 
ter of the Greenwich Hospital Schools, 
and of the straitened circumstances in 
which she is left. 

A new history of the United States, 
in German, is promised, from the pen of 
Doctor Neumann, ex-Professor of the 
University of Munich, and best known 
as a Chinese scholar and author of an 
historical work on China. The present 
history is to be in three volumes, and is 
the result of many years’ study. 

Who cut off the head of Cuartezs the 
First ? — like the contemporary ques- 
tions, Who wrote the Icon Basilike? and 
Where was Cromwett buried ? — has 
puzzled writers and partisans for two 
hundred years. Mr. Rosert Reece, 
while reading in the Colonial Papers at 
the Record Office, has fallen upon a doc- 
ument which some persons will think 
sets the matter at rest. It is a letter 
dated St. Michael’s Town, in Barbadoes, 
September thirtieth, written by Jo. Nev- 
INGTON, and addressed to Mr. James Dra- 
waTER, Merchant, at Mr. Jo. Lrnpupp’s, 
at the Bunch of Grapes, in Ship’s Yard, 
by Temple Bar. The important para- 
graph stands thus: ‘All the matters I 
can write from hence is of one HucH 
PraAcHELL who hath been in this Island 
almost twenty years, and lived with 
many persons of good Esteem, and now 
last with Cott. Barwick. It was ob- 
served that he gained much money, yet 
none thrived less than hee, and falling 
sick about 3 weeks past, was much 
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troubled in his conscience, but would 
not utter himself to any but a minister 
who being sent for He did acknowledge 
himself y* person y‘ cut off y* head of 
Kine Cuartes, for which he had £100, 
and with much seeming penitence, and 
receiving much comfort as y® Divine one 
parson LasHLEY an eminent man here 
could afford him, he dyed in a quarter 
of an hour afterwards. This you may 
report for reall truth, although you 
should not have it from any other hand.’ 

The following anecdote is related of 
the late distinguished writer, Bauzac: 
‘A bookseller who had heard of Batzac 
as a young writer of great promise, re- 
solved to offer him three thousand francs 
for a novel, but upon being told that he 
lived in an obscure street in the old part 
of Paris, he observed that he must be a 
plebeian, and that he would offer him but 
two thousand franes. On arriving at 
the house, he was told that Bauzac lived 
on the fourth floor. ‘Oh! in that case,’ 
said the bookseller, ‘ I will offer him but 
one thousand five hundred francs.’ But 
when heentered a poorly-furnished room, 
and saw a young man steeping a penny- 
roll in a glass of water, he offered him 
but three hundred francs, and for this 
sum received the manuscript.’ 


SCIENCE. 


At the last meeting of the French 
Academy of Sciences, M. Fiovrens laid 
before the meeting several excellent spe- 
cimens of silkworms fed on oak-leaves, 
from the imperial farm at Vincennes. M. 
Frovrens also informed the meeting that 
another species from the north of China, 
the cultivation of which had been vainly 
essayed in Europe for ten years, was 
now flourishing. The success attending 
these experiments is the more important 
as it is evident that scientific men have 
not yet discovered the cause of the fatal 
disease among silkworms, though the 
opinion is pretty general that an un- 
known malady attacks the mulberry-leaf 
when it is full grown. 

‘Microscopists will be pleased to learn,’ 
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says the London ‘ Parthenon,’ ‘ that 
Messrs. Powett and Leatanp have suc- 
ceeded in making a one-twenty-fifth inch 
microscope object-glass, which magni- 
fies seven thousand five hundred diame- 
ters, thus magnifying a given area fifty- 
six million times. Although this glass 
is of the above very small size, it is re- 
markably clear and perfect.’ 


ART. 


We give here a couple of extracts 
from Fortune’s ‘ Yedo and Peking: ’ 

* JAPANESE PLEASURE-GARDENS.—Ogee 
is the Richmond of Japan, and its cele- 
brated tea-house is a sort of ‘Star and 
Garter ‘Hotel.’ Here the good citizens 
of Yedo come out for a day’s pleasure 
and recreation; and certainly it would 
be difficult to find a spot more lovely or 
more enjoyable. Our road led us down 
a little hill, and was lined on each side 
with pretty suburban residences, gar- 
dens, and hedge-rows. On approaching 
the village, crowds of people came out 
to look at the foreigner, although a spe- 
cies of that genus had not been particu- 
larly rare of late. Giving some of the 
boys our horses to hold, we were con- 
ducted to the interior of the tea-house, 
and attended by pretty, good-humored 
damsels. A small garden, with a run- 
ning stream overhung with the branches 
of trees, green banks, and lovely flow- 
ers, was in the rear of the tea-house; 
and, taken as a whole, the place was ex- 
tremely pretty, and well worthy of being 
patronized by the pleasure-seekers of 
Yedo. Having partaken of the cakes, 
tea, hard-boiled eggs, and other delica- 
cies which were set before me, I went 
out for a stroll in the surrounding coun- 
try. As my yakoneens were busy with 
their dinner, I tried to induce them to 
remain and finish it, telling them I 
was only going for a short walk, and 
that I would soon return. This they 
would not listen to, so I let them have 
their own way, and we all set out toge- 
ther. My chief object was to get upon 
the top of a hill in the vicinity, in order 
to have a good view of the country. A 
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few minutes brought me to the top, 
which formed a kind of table-land, un- 
cultivated, but having here and there a 
few groups of lofty trees. This forms 
the hunting-grounds of his Imperial 
Majesty the Tycoon. It is here that, on 
certain occasions, he watches the flight 
of the falcon in pursuit of the heron of 
Japan, a bird held sacred by the Ja- 
panese, and rigidly preserved by the au- 
thorities. There is also on this hill an 
archery-ground for the imperial soldiers, 
and a refectory for preparing a repast 
for his Majesty’s retinue. i 

‘Curtous Mopge or Fisainc.—Each 
fisherman had a pair of decoys — that 
is, living fish of the same kind as the 
intended prey. A long line was attach- 
ed to each fish, being fastened to the 
skin on the top of its head. The slack 
of this line was wound up on a piece of 
wood, and unrolled at the pleasure of 
the fisherman. Then a net was fasten- 
ed to and slung between two bamboo 
poles, these forming the two sides of a 
triangle. The third side of the trian- 
gle was open, with the mouth of the net 
hanging beneath it, and in this state it 
was pushed forward into the sea. The 
line was now unrolled, and the decoys 
were sent forth into deeper waters, to 
make friends with other members of the 
tribe who were still free. A sufficient 
time being allowed for these gay deceiv- 
ers to get a congregation around them, 
and to expatiate on the luxuries of the 
land, the fisherman hauls the line gen- 
tly home, until the decoys and their near 
friends, who have followed them, get in 
the water above his net. The net is then 
lifted rapidly upwards out of the water, 
and decoys and decoyed are entangled in 
itsmeshes. The latter are taken out and 
placed in a basket on shore, while the 
former are sent to sea again in search of 
new friends,’ 

We give here an extract of consider- 
able interest, of Nosie’s ‘ After Icebergs 
with a Painter: ’ 

‘At the eastern extremity of the is- 
land, where the rocks break off steeply 
some huudreds of feet, we saw every 
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object of the port nearly beneath, and 
apparently within stone’s throw. <A 
novel sight to us was the bottom of the 
harbor, seen through the clear greenish 
water with considerable distinctness, 
almost from end to end. Patches of 
sea-weed, dark rocks, and white gravel, 
seemed to be lying in the bottom of a 
shallow mirror, across which small fishes, 
large ones in reality, were wandering at 
their leisure. This was a picturesque 
revelation. Upon the surface of the 
harbor, the depth of water very nearly 
shuts out all view of the bottom. 

‘I am beginning to think, that a few 
thousand fret above the ocean, in a bright 
day, would enable the eye to pierce it to 
an extraordinary depth.’ 

‘The grateful English nation,’ says a 
London journal,‘ voteda monument in St. 
Paul’s to WELLINGTON, hardly so long ago 
as that still remaining unfinished to Net- 
son in Trafalgar Square, but more than 
ten years since, and long enough to have 
got the thing executed three times over. 
The great Duke was buried November 
18th, 1852. They performed funeral 
services for him at Vienna and Madrid a 
month or six weeks before. The British 
national mornament was, after a compe- 
tition, intrusted to Mr. A. Srevens, a 
sculptor or architect, unheard of before 
or since. Will any body in Parliament 
ask about the monument ?’ 

A curious and interesting discovery of 
ancient church ornaments has been re- 
cently made at Douai. According to the 
French papers, the students of the for- 
merly celebrated college at that town se- 
cretly buried two coffers full of valuable 
church-plate at the time of the great 
French Revolution. The secret, which 
was carefully kept for many years, has 
recently been divulged. A corps of en- 
gineers, who now occupy the buildings 
formerly used by the college, searched 
for the hidden treasures, and they have 
already succeeded in disinterring various 
silver vases bearing the names of Presi- 
dents of the College, and that of Putuip 
Howarp of Norfolk, with the date 1744. 
The search is being prosecuted for other 
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articles supposed to have been also bur- 
ied. 

The King of Prussia has purchased 
Lessina’s picture, ‘ Huss on the Funeral 
Pile,’ which was exhibited in London 
last summer, for the sum of fifteen thou- 
sand thalers. 


THE DRAMA. 


Tue ladies and gentlemen who furnish 
so much amusement and entertainment 
for us on the stage, during the greater 
part of the year, are not supposed to be 
less partial to a little vacation and change 
of scene than people generally, notwith- 
standing the fact that they may sit in 
one position on the elevated platform 
which has been the scene of their night- 
ly endeavors, successes, and failures for 
ever so long, and be transported from 
New-York to London, from London to 
Paris, from Paris to Venice, from court 
to castle, from country-seat to seaside, 
and so on ad infinitum, by a simple 
shifting of the scenes. But agreeable 
as this mode of travelling may be, when 
speed is the great desideratum, it must 
be very exhausting, and can hardly be 
expected to take the place of a more 
leisurely and less business-like trip to 
Saratoga or Long Branch; hence many 
of these public favorites may be found 
at present ‘resting on their laurels’ at 
the popular places of summer resort ; 
and hence Broadway cannot boast of its 
usual amount of theatrical attractions 
and sensations; while even the Bowery 
is deserted by its bloodthirsty trage- 
dians. 

Wattacr’s is closed entirely, and is 
not to be opened at all during the heat- 
ed term. Some members of its com- 
pany may be found, however, at Winter 
Garden, which was opened on the sixth 
of July, under the combined manage- 
ment of Mr. Mark Samira and Miss Emr- 
Ly Tuorne, who are producing the light- 


est kind of comediettas and farces, (parti- 


cipating in person,) such as ‘ Nine Points 
of the Law,’ ‘ Wanted, One Thousand 
Milliners,’ ‘Sketches in India,’ ete., with 
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the funny Dan Sercnert, Sor Surra, 
of Boston, and A. H. Davenport, in 
leading parts, supported by a fair com- 
pany. A new burlesque, called ‘ Leah, 
the Forsook,’ written by Mr. Frank 
Woop, is the latest attraction, and 
every thing almost is promised but the 
legitimate drama, which seems to be 
becoming more and more unpopular 
every day. Thus far, the audiences 
have been rather limited. By the way, 
it is a great abuse of the language to 
style this theatre a Winter Garden, 
for there is absolutely nothing about it 
to remind one of the arctic regions; a 
far more appropriate nomenclature would 
be Summer Oven, for a more oppress- 
ively hot place in these sultry July 
evenings cannot be found. Is there no 
way to bring about a thorough ventila- 
tion, and an occasional breath of fresh 
air? It would certainly add much to 
the comfort of the audience, and would 
be quite likely to increase the number 
of visitors. 

A few evenings previous to the re- 
opening, Mr. W. R. Fioyp, a worthy 
and useful member of the Watiack 
company, had a complimentary benefit 
at this theatre, and was honored with 
a very large and brilliant audience. He 
assumed the part of ‘ Captain Mayden- 
blush,’ in the ‘Little Treasure,’ with 
Miss Henriques as ‘Gertrude.’ The lat- 
ter won many encomiums, for the life- 
like grace and vivacity with which she 
endowed the ‘Little Treasure,’ namely, 
herself. The great event of the even- 
ing was the appearance, as ‘Handy 
Andy,’ of Dan Bryant, of Bryant's 
Minstrels, well known as a leading 
member of the burnt-cork fraternity. 
It was his first appearance on the stage 
in a ‘white’ character, and was a suc- 
cess, judging from the frequent and 
hearty applause which was’ bestowed 
upon him. Mr. FLoyp made a neat 
little speech in the course of the even- 
ing, and the affair passed off finely, and, 
what is better, profitably — in a pecu- 
niary sense, at least. 

The ‘Duke’s Motto’ still draws ex- 
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cellent houses at Nrsxo’s, and the inter- 
est which greeted its first representa- 
tion seems in nowise abated, although 
it has reached its seventh week. It 
would be strange, indeed, if it were not 
so, for Mr. Wueatitey has spared no 
expense in bringing it out in the ‘high- 
est style of the art,’ and there is not one 
of the many thousands of theatre-goers 
in the metropolis who would be willing 
to deny himself the pleasure of seeing 
it. The same play had, at last accounts, 
reached its one hundred and fiftieth 
night in London, with unabated suc- 
cess. It has been produced at no less 
than three theatres besides Nrsio’s, in 
this city, and is just beginning to make 
a sensation in Boston, Philadelphia, and 
other large cities. The lovers of the 
good old-fashioned legitimate drama 
may well look with foreboding at the 
inroads which such purely sensational 
extravaganzas are making in the dra- 
matic world. 

Mrs. JANE Encuisu discontinued her 
miscellaneous performances at Laura 
Keene's on the fifteenth of July, and 
the theatre is now closed, in order that 
preparations may be made for the com- 
ing season, under the management of 
Mrs. Joun Woon. 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 
CANADIAN POLITICS. 


Ir we may form an opinion from the 
crimination and recrimination now going 
on in the Canadian journals, the politi- 
cians of that country are the most cor- 
rupt in the world. The charges which 
the opposing parties and candidates for 
election fling at each other, if they have 
any foundation in fact, indicate a state 
of public morals which is absolutely de- 
grading to the Province. But however 
much truth, or the reverse, there may 
be in the accusations preferred, the un- 
restrained indulgence in abusive person- 
alities displayed by the press of Canada, 
is as much to be regretted as the brib- 
ery and corruption of which they com- 
plain. 
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THE FOUR GREAT EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


The past month has been unusually 
eventful, even for us, who are making 
history so fast now-a-days. The anti- 
conscription riots in New-York, the sur- 
render of Vicksburgh and Port Hudson, 
and the retreat of the confederate army 
to the south side of the Potomac, are 
events which stand out like landmarks 
in the history of this war, the last three 
giving promise of that returning peace 
and retinion for which we all pray. 

That the riots originated in a resist- 
ance to the draft is indisputable, but 
that they were continued from motives 
entirely apart is no less certain. The 
sacking and burning of private property 
displayed a love of lawless violence and 
pillage, while the outrages on the negroes 
were of the most inhuman character. 
That these innocent, unoffending, and 
defenceless people should have been 
hunted from the streets, their homes, 
and employment, and in many cases 
murdered, is a reproach to our civiliza- 
tion. It was cruelty and cowardice of the 
worst kind. Let us hope that the city 
of New-York will never again be the 
witness of such terrible scenes as have 
made the three first days of the second 
week of July memorable in its history. 

The reassuring effect of the recent 
victories achieved by the national arms 
was immediately evidenced by the de- 
cline of the premium on gold to twenty- 
two — the lowest figure at which it has 
been quoted for nearly a year. 

The opening of the Mississippi leaves 
it only necessary for us to capture Mo- 
bile in order to divide the Southern Con- 
federacy into two sections, while the re- 
pulse of the confederate army in Penn- 
sylvania, and its consequent retreat into 
Virginia, has defeated a grand project of 
invasion, which at first threatened disas- 
trously to the North. The capture of 
Yazoo and Jackson cities, anda large force 
of the guerrillas under General Morgan, 
in Ohio, as also the favorable progress of 
the second siege of Charleston, combine 
to swell the prean of national victory. 





